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ABSTRACT 



This report examines issues concerned with the vitality and 
productivity of senior faculty at institutions of higher education. The first 
section reviews shifting faculty demographics and is followed by a case study 
of the career of one professor. Next, research on the productivity of senior 
faculty in teaching, research, and service is reviewed. The following section 
identifies, in the context of research on adult development, specific 
internal factors affecting productivity, including: socialization, 
motivation, content knowledge and skills, networking and professional 
communication, having several projects under way simultaneously, autonomy and 
commitment, and morale. Institutional factors affecting productivity are 
considered in the context of career development theory. They include: clear 
goals, institutional culture, a positive climate, participative governance, 
rewards, opportunities for revitalization, and effective leadership. The 
report concludes that: (1) there appears to be no significant decline related 

to age in faculty competence or productivity; (2) internal and institutional 
factors should be addressed to preserve faculty vitality; and (3) senior 
faculty frequently experience a shift in their priorities and values. It 
urges a comprehensive approach to faculty vitality and identifies specific 
strategies to address individual, institutional, and leadership vitality. An 
appendix reviews the studies cited in the monograph. (Contains approximately 
225 references.) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

By the year 2000. SO percent of full-time fa('nlt\- w ill be over 
SS, ar*<J 68 percent will be over SO. ju.st when many imiversi- 
lie.s and collcge.s in America are making major shift.*^ in their 
mis.si(.)ns and their organizational structures. .hicult>' members 
who are expected to implement the.se bold new \ isions will 
be out .signing up for their .senior citizen ui.scouni cards. Is it 
any cau.se for alarm? 

Who Are Senior Faculty and What Role WUl 
They Play in Meeting This Challenge? 

In.stitutional \ iiality in the next centuiy is in the hands of 
senior faculty members in their SOs aitd b«.*yond. in iht" "late- 
middle" .stage of their careers. As young aiid ideali.stic faculi\- 
in the late lOOOs and e.irh b)"0.^. they overwhelmed the 
e.stablislted professoria.i in both numbers and enthusiasm at 
a time w hen there ne^■er belore had been such an abun- 
dance of financial re.sources. student enrolimenis. and public 
suppon. 

'foday. they once again haw the opportunity to provide 
leadership in transforming American higher education. But 
now thev and the existing coiulitions are vastly ditterent. 

Are Senior Facult>^ Vital and Productive? 

(^n a^eIage. leseLirch j'lroductf^ity drops ».>lt with age. vil- 
t hough manv senior faculty remain liiglily i'>roducti\ e. 1-ur- 
tl-.er, what tiiey produce is at least eomparah-le in (juality to 
ilul produced bv vounger tactilty. fhe coiukision thvit age 
uiiises a decline in tpiantily is not suppoiied. Kaiher. n> 
creused responsihalities aiul a sliiti in locus on ingh c|ualit\ 
rather than tjuantit\ are likely cau.ses. 

Senior faculty commit about the same amount ot time 
iea<.hing as younger faculu and have similar respojisihilities 
for ad\ ising students Studies on the association of age and 
teachang eflectix eiwss ire mi.s:ed. but no studies ha\e touiul 
a large negative relaiiotiship. 

What Arc the Distinctive Assets and 
Needs of Senior Faculty? 

Most senirir facultv are conhdeni in their teaching and re- 
s(,*arc!i skills, aiul thc\ j^iossess a deejv sense ol Lommitmeni 
to their institutions, highly inuilcaieLl values, a vital netv\'nk 
of professional colleagues, knowledge' ol the aeaek'inii cmi- 
k'lprise. and an abilitv to mana.ge multiide. simultane< nis 
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j'>rojcci.s. 1 hey value alternative viewpoints and collaboration 
and feel quite "generative. " wishing to teach and support the 
next generation of faculty and their institutions. They can 
now perceive their careers in new ways, and they often 
desire expanded and diwrsified roles in their institutions. 

In contrast, a small minority- of senior faculty feel “.stuck." 
Their career plans or personal goals haw not been fulfilled, 
and as a result they are inclined to be unsuppoilix e of tlie 
in.siitution and to view younger cc^lleagues as rivals or 
painful reminders of their own unfulfilled dreams. 

What Factors Ensure Vital Senior Faculty? 

Intrinsic factors that influence a faculty member s vitality and 
producli\ ity include socialization, subject knowledge and 
skills, past mentors, work habits, adult career development, 
a \ ital ne‘twork of colleagues, simultaneous projects under 
way at the same time, sufficient work time, orientation, au- 
tonomy. committnent, and morale. .Studies find that extrinsic 
factors also influence senior faculty members" productivity 
and \ itality. Institutions can enhance facultv members’ pro- 
ducti\ ity by establishing clear, coordinated goals and em- 
phasizing core faculty functions (re.search and teaching), a 
suppoiiiw acadetnic culture, a positive group climate, par- 
iicipali\e governance, decentralized organization, frec|uent 
contnumication. sufficient and accessible re.sources. a critical 
mass of faculty w ho hav e been together for a w hile and 
bring different perspectiws. adetjuate and fair salaries and 
other rew ards, targeted recruitment and selection. acli\eK‘ 
prov iding opportunities for gn)wih. and seasoned, panicipa- 
ti\e academic leadership. 

How Can the Vitality of Senior Faculty Be Maintained? 

In many in.stiiutions. it apj')ears that these essential features 
<if vitality for senior faculty (in fact for all faculty) are weak- 
caied. I low do we counter this trend";' To maintain the pro- 
ductiv itv’ oj older faculty members (in fact of all facultv ), a 
systems approach is recjuired that addresses individual vital- 
ity features, institutional v italitv features, and the essential 
link between theni. 

Institutions Ircsjuentlv olfc-r a hodgepodge of facultv .mcl 
(•rganization.il development strategies that are not clearly 
aimed at particular vitality feature’s. Such efforts have a 
much sm.tllc’r impact than would a similar number of efforts 
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guided by an overall plan. An alternative to this hodgepiKlge 
is a tomprohonsiiv AppuYAch to indi\ idual and organiza- 
tional productivity that pro\ ides a rational foundation for 
selecting a combination of development acth ities that to- 
gether will have a larger impact. 

This comprehensive approach begins with the under- 
■standing that the purpo.se of a faculty and organizational 
development program is cjuite .simple: to lacilitaie faculty 
members' commitment to and ability to achieve their own 
career goals and their institution s goals by continually as.sist- 
ing and developing faculty members in areas related to their 
and the institution's goals, and by continually improving the 
organizational features that facilitate quality work. These 
features include, for e.xample, mechanisms that coordinate 
indixiilual goals and organizatumal gixils. equitable person- 
nel policies, opportunities for dewlopment, and a sup]X)ii- 
ive climate. Institutional features that are especially critical 
for senior facultN' api'^ear to l')e opponunities to grow, being 
appreciated by the leaders of the institution, collegialiiy. and 
a commitment on the pan of the leaders ot the institution to 
academic salues and the founding mis.sion of the college or 
unixersiiy. 

rltimately to facilitate continuous indh idual and collec- 
tive productiv it\’. a university' or college should tiim tor a 
comprehensi\ e dewlopment jx'ogram that addres.ses all 
faculty at all ages and career stages and that continually 
as^es^es and modifies it> (irganizational structure and pro- 
cesses. Realistically, most organizations must choose a few 
strategies from a comprehensive approach on which to lo- 
cus the majority of their de\ e!opment strategies at any gi\en 
time. Having a comprehensive approach in mind. ho\\ e\ er. 
allows one to best select where to focus attention 

It is puzzling why so few institutions invest significantly, 
eitlier intellectually or financially, to ensure senior faculty 
members' competc'iue and to make the setting more con- 
duci\e for their produciicity One reason for this inaction 
ma\ be the pre\ ious lack ot a clear protile ot the tealures 
that affe<.'t senior faculty members' producti\ iiy. Without this 
information, leaders are unclear about where to invest re- 
sour<.es aiui thus are reticent to do so, 

Senior kui.ilt\ an* perhaps most interesting atui capable at 
this point m their li\es. Their tires mil burn! WliOhei (lu-y 
are still \ital — oi can once again be \ it.il — largely depends 
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on the organization. The “graying" faculty who have effec- 
tively seived our cc^llegiate institution.s for many years cer- 
tainly deserxe this attention. More pragmatically, they re- 
c|uire this attention if colleges and universities are to he 
succe.ssfulK' redesigned to meet the challenges and needs of 
the 21. St cent HIT. 
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FOREWORD 




True or false — older Faculty are overpaid and unproductive 
compared with younger laculty. Answer — almost true and 
almost false. Our higher education in.stitutions have enough 
highly productive older tacultv’ to make this statement talse, 
but there are also enough .stories about unproductive senior 
faculty to make it \ eiy believable to state legislators and 
.senior admini.strators. W hether the .statement is true or tal.se. 
all higher education institutions in this country mu.st become 
aware that, for the next 10 years, a significant percentage of 
faculty will be tenured and between the ages ot 55 and /O 
and that an in.siiiution's ability to achieve its educational 
mission depends upon the productivity ot this ponion ot 
their facultx'. 

Institutions need to examine their organizational cultuie. 
value.s. and pn>' edure.s to create a climate that will toster 
high productivity tor senior (as well as junior) tacultv. In 
general, several conditions within the academic culture sub- 
tly but effectively di-^courage senior facultv’ from being pro- 
ductive: ( I ) academic leadership through benign neglect; (2) 
intellectual and profe.ssional nonrenevval; and (3) ignorance 
or different intellectual .stages of producli\ ity. 

After they reach the position ol lull pro- 
fessor with tenure, facultv are often perceived as untouch- 
able and uncontrollable. Admini.strators. especiallv' tlepart- 
ment chairs and deans, are inclined to give their attention to 
the issues the\- have direct control over, using tlieir energies 
to fight daily administrative fires and allowing .senior faculty 
to function without a .sense ot purp(\se or api^recialioii. In 
this atmosphere of benign neglect, many .senior laculty fall 
into a comfortable but le.ss productive pattern until they 
retire. 

.1 letch <>fl^roJcssi( >}hil iUrch>pn}cnl. As a |HMcenl;ige ol 
total faculty salaries, higher education institutions spend an 
embarra.ssinglv small amount on professional development 
for their facultv compared with any other indii.sirv in tliis 
touniry. I'unds that are alU)cale(.l usually go to facultv who 
activelv seek them and activelv participate at professional 
association meetings, junior faculty, who must p;irti<. ip;ite at 
such mec‘lings to climb the* jMofessionai ladder lor promo 
tion most often .ictively seek luncK. Si-nior facultv. whose- 
c;irc‘crs aw nc> longer significatttiv influenced by professional 
dc-\c‘lopme!it. oftc-n are willing to allow their juni(»r col- 
le.igues to use* the hmds for profc'ssional deve-lopment. 
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Mowvco^nitiou of the stc(i>cs (f /)r<)c/ncfirity. I lighcr edu- 
cation institutions usually measure j>r()diicti\ ity tlte same for 
iunior and senior facultx'. As faculty maluu*, ho\ve\er. the\- 
tend ti> move from more cjuickK produced journal articles to 
lonj»er-lerm research j')rojects whose ultimate i;oal is to es- 
tablish new principles or theories. A<. ademic leaders need to 
understand the different intellectual .stages of facultv and the 
support sy.siems that w ill help faculty be productive at each 
stage. 

Ihis report. In (!an'lc J. bland, proles.sor ol family prac- 
tice and ct)mmunity health in the I niversity of Minne.sota 
.Medical School, and W illiam II. Bergcjuisl. independent con- 
sultant tor more than sOO colleges and universities through- 
out North America, cixaitively examines the research and 
literature addressing liie i.ssue of senior faculty members’ 
producliv ilv . Through the use of a case studv' develo}')ed by 
Josej^h .Axelrod, the authors trace the c hanging productiv itv 
of a fictional fac ulty member. Stephen .Abbott. Thev then 
c‘xaminc‘ the literature that helps it) c’xj'ilain how faculty v ital- 
itv is altecled and how it might change as facultv mature, 
rhe authors cone luck* their repoil with spec ific recommen- 
dations lor how to inlluence facultv and institutional vitaiitv. 
addressing sfiecific insiiiulional jiolicies on linking lacultv 
evaluation .ind development, career alternatives, and earlv 
retirement. 

-Academic k'adcas must understand their responsibilitv to 
caisiire that institutions’ proevsses and systems support and 
numire the productiv iiy of senior taculiy. Part of this task is 
to make sure* that senior (ac uity have* a sc*n.se of bc*ing appiv- 
ciated and find purpo.se in lhc*ir work, but .icack'niic* leadc*rs 
also nec‘d to ensure that the definitions of and expectations 
lot pioduclivily arc* dc*ar. Instiunions must .sc*e that lhc*ir poli- 
cic*s 1 aicerning funds for professional dc*velopment. use* of 
graduate assistants, and the like* .tie designed to support the 
pioducliviiv ol sc'iiior (acuity. It is the purpose* ol this report 
to loriii the basis for c onv c*rs.itions within the* institution that 
will he*iji make it mure* nurturing .md supportive for se*nior 
fac ultv and in turn incrc*asc* their prodiu iiviiv . 

Jonathan I). l-ifc 

^c‘iic*s I’dilnr. 

Profc'ssor o| l!ighc*r I diic.ition .\diiiinistralion. .ind 
1 )ire*c lor. I'KIT (Jeat ingliousc* on Iliglic*r rduc ali(»n 
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SENIOR FACULTY AND INSTITUnONAL VITAIJTY 




By 2noO. SO jXTCcnl ot fuli-Unie faculty members will be 
()\er SS (National ('enter 1993; \btruba 1990). and per- 
cent will be o\er So, At the same lime, many of the coun- 
iiy s universities ami colleges are planning to make major 
changes. Tor example, the l.irge.st higher education sy.stems 
in the world, the I niversity of California and the Calitbrnia 
Slate systems, will be in the middle of major lace-lilts. The 
rni\ ersity of .Minne.soia will have revised its .structure and 
refined its "be ex erything for ex enone" conmiiiment to a 
narrower mi.ssion. 

So just when many unixersiiies aiic.1 colleges in America 
are making major shifts in their missions and in their organi- 
/aticmal structures, faculty members xvho are expected to 
implement these bold nexx’ x isiojis will be signing up lor 
their senior citizen discount cards. Is this situation a cau.se 
for alarm? Or are xxe Ibrtunate to be undertaking the.se major 
ch.inges just when our imrst experieneexi laculty members 
are still on board? Are these faculty members critical a.ssets. 
or are they liabilities for meeting the challenges of our new 
millennium? l)t)cs the fire .still rage under the snoxvy tool.-' 
Hoxv can xxe be.st assure the continued vitality of these .se- 
nior faculty members, xvho xxill be called upon to move 
higher eelucaiion into the next centurx? 



The Focus of This Review 

The exploration of xxays in which senicu' lacultx’ can main- 
tain their x itality and avoid burnout as they lead their institu- 
tions into the nexx centurx- confronts two major forces oper- 
ating at the present lime in our society. On the one hand, 
xxe ;ire living in an emerging postmodern xvorld that de- 
mands change of our higher education institutions and inno- 
x ation b\- tho.se people xx ho lead and leach in these institu- 
tions (Bergc|uist 1993b. 199S). On the other hand, many of 
those xxho now lead and leach in our colleges and unixersi- 
— n|- soon will be — beyond age ^U. xvith all ol the 
many challenges, opportunities, and problems that age 
brings. At tlie heart ol the matter is the capacity of our col- 
leges and universities to ac hiexe and maintain profe.ssional 
xitalitv among those senior membets ol the lacultx . 

In focusing on the issue of the senior fac ulty’s viialilx — 
.incl. in turn, on the bro.ider issue* ol institutional vitality — 
xxe reali/e that xxe are xenluiing into ;i c*omplex and often 
ill defined domain. "N iiality' is an elusixe term th;il is heax ilx 
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lojdctl witli s|U‘Ciru,‘ a'''iuinpli()n.s and \ allies. I Ik* concept of 
"utality" has been called ‘ primitive" (Clorcoran and Cilark 
b)SS). which in turn means that it is a term that iiolds the 
[Kitential of defining (without oversimplifying) a complex 
and miiltklimensional phenomenon, integrating disparate 
thoughts, and leading to more sjx-cific. well-defined ideas. A 
concept ohen ascribed to John Gardner (19b3). v itality" is 
about continual self-renewal. It encompas.ses sucli processes 
as re-creation, regeneration, physical drive and durability, 
physical v igor. de«.licatit)n to beliefs that rei|uire action, a 
sense of curiosity, enthusiasm, zest, caring about things, 
reaching out. enjov ing. and risking failure ((Corcoran and 
Clark I9SS. pp. ui_p2). 

At an in.siitutional level, vitality is e.xhibiteil in a clearlv 
designed. com[x*lling. and accepted statement of mission, in 
the formulation of attainable goals based on this mission, 
and in the enactment of jirograms that fulfill the mi.ssion. 
Institutional vitality also concerns the creation of an i*rga!ii- 
zationai climate or environment that emjiovvers individuals 
and groups in their fulfillment of the mission and supports 
itxliv i<.luais in their own creative, proiluctive. and energizing 
work lile — leailing them to their own continuing jirocess of 
rev italiz.ation (Ciorcoran anil C!lark IMSs, pp. ()2-(G). 

In our search for concepts and strategies that can hi*lp 
collegiate institutions in the late IbUOs to remain or achieve 
vitality — and. in panicular. for senior faculty in those institu- 
tions to contribute to this vitality with (heir own rev italiz.a- 
tion — we have riwii'vved several bodies of literature, first, to 
undersiaixl the abilities and proiluctivity of fat ultv members 
beyond SO. we iooketl to studies of adult and career devel- 
opment among faculty, faculty productivity, aixl institutional 
proiluctivity. .^econil. we lookeil to literature on facullv ile- 
velopment anil the maintenance of professi<^nal comjX'tence 
for ideas on how to maintain the vitalitv of this impoilant 
group of faculty members. 

'fliis monograj')h examines the internal and e.xternal fac- 
tors that inlluence the proiluctiv ity (»f these men aiul 
women, describes how itxliviilual anil organizational fea- 
tures combine to make a productiv e facultv . and offers a 
comprehensive ajiproaci: to maintaining the v italitv of fac- 
ulty membeis — especially those bi*yond S(i years o| age. Hut 
hist, it incluiles siaiie words about who “senioi laiultv are 
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I and the larger context in u liicli .senior laciillx work. As 

Ixu kground information, it provitles a portrait of a senior 
faculty member and hrielly snnmuii/es the research on the 
procUK'ti\ ii\' o! si^'ni()r tacuhy comparei.1 to thai ol otiier la«. ■ 
Lilly members. 

Who Are ‘'Senior Faculty"? 

To begin, w e asked w hat max at first seem to be obx ious: 

W horn exactlx are xxe talking alx>ul in a>nsidering the "'Se- 
nior faailtx " of our collegivite institutions? 'I his (|uesiion is 
not as casx to an.swer as one might initially a.ssLime. I lie 
phrase "senior faculty" is a complex and often contounded 
term poteiitialix inxolx ing at least lour xariables; ages rank, 
status within th'.‘ institution, and career achiexemeiu. 1 he 
definition becomes more confusing as one delxes exen lur- 
tlK*r into each xariable: 

■//>(- most inulitiomd clcfiuilioii of senior fdailty is nn 
orydnizdtiiftnil onel.l that is. [Ju>sc Jdcnlly irho initv 
iu hiavd seniority in the employing, institution as c/e- 
fined hy tenure nnd the rank ofds.'^ocidte (dt ledst > iind 
jnvferdh/v full pnfe.ssor .Such d definition .sdys nothing 
dhout seni(frity in ones discipline, in the .sen.se o/'schol- 
arl\- tlistinciion. irhii.h may he hiyhiy independent (f 
oroiinizdtiondl .seniority — pcirticuldrly ^iren the cur 
rent acddeniic /oh nuirhet. It also snys nothin,L> dhout 
l( mgex itx in du dcddeniic cdreer or ei en dt the employ- 
ini' in.'otitution i\l\ee and I'inkelsiein p. b). 

The term is at best a Lomposite ol all tour xariables. 

Those authors xxho liaxe adtlressed the issue ot senior lac- 
Lilly's x iialitx in recent xears usLially inchule all members ol 
the faculix who are ( 1 ) full time. ( tenured tor at the high- 
est lexel of their professinni. (.^i xxorking in .i oillegiate 
instiU'iion tor manx' years tusuallx at least Isi. and t O more 
than o xeai's ol ages This c'onijKtsite dc’finilion is xalid in 
that these loLir L iileria often coexist, a»ul is xalualxk- in terms 
ol defining partitul.ir cluster ol laciiltx in tuir colk’giate 
instiiutions that is laige in number and the source* ot both 
exceptional resources and potential or real jirobleiiis. It is 
this gioup ol l.uLilix that is the lot us ol this nv »nograph. 
re-fei red to e ollee lix e-lx .is senio|- l.ieultx me-mbeis 
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vSetting the Stage 

C.oncom about (acuity and iusiitulionai \ itaiity is a ivlatixoly 
new phenomenon in American hii»her education. 

Diiriu^ the postimr (lecaclo, whoi Amcricau colh<^cs 
ami unircrsitics were in nn un{)reeeclented sta^e of 
i*rowth. cofiliniially iuldifiii fiew recruits to the faculty 
body 0 ) 1(1 proriditi^ established faculty meniheis with 
attractive (ppoi'tiuiities for advancement, it was taken 
for granted that the normal circumsUmces (f faculty 
life, includinii [nxpai-ation as a ^e,raduatc student, selec- 
tion and fwomotion criteria, salaiyand reward incen- 
tives. and the )'ecoy,)iition (f pixfe.ssional success by 
collea^i>ue.'i. pi'ovided sufficient stimulation for contin- 
ued y,rowth and fwoductive work tlnxm^hont the fac- 
ulty memho' s caixxw. If there iveix’ e.xce/Uiim.s. as (f 
course was the ca.se. tbe.se iveie ix\u,arded as unfoihi- 
nate. hut were not a matter (fi>ix'at co//ccr// (Oacoran 
ami Clark 19SS. p. S'). 

'rhe world ol' hiither education has chani'ed dramatically in 
the past iO years — as have all other sectors olDur societv — 
leatling to a deeply fell concern about faculty vitality among 
not only those who administer and go\ern our colleges and 
universities, but also the faculty members ihemseKes. 

These concerns arise in large j->arl from two disliitct though 
interrelated forces: ( 1 ) greater dix ersiheation of the student 
population acetanpanied by shifting and unpredictiible stu- 
(.lent needs, interests, and tiilents; and (2) the aging oi the 
faculty, many of whom were appointed during the financial 
heytlay of American higher education, in the late l%()s and 
early I9"()s. bach of these fat tors impinges dramatically on 
the work of faculty and on llie \ itality of the institutions 
w here they work. l!ach facloi' is particularly salient when 
consideration is given specihcally to the xilalilv' of faculty 
imMiibers who are now in or soon will be in their ^Os. 

rile challenges oi ihest‘ two fat tors are further height- 
enetl by the tiet lining — or at least \ acillaling — publit' sup- 
port for collegiate edut alion. w hich has led in turn to re- 
tlutvd or \ariable and unpredit table funding tor leathing 
.md researtli and to declining fat ui'A status. Wt- neeti \ ital 
senior laculty members at this point in the liisiory ol Amer 
it an high<-r education pret i.sely hecauseihe thalienges wo 
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I'acc arc great and complex. W'ilhoLil the wisdom of senior 
faculty. (Hir institutions arc likely to make many mistakes. 

Our ct)lleges and universities cannot afford to relearn 
lessons from the pa.st. given major challenges and limited 
resources. 

Shifting student demographics 

The students in our institutions are. in most ca.ses, vastly 
different from tlK)se who populated the colleges and uniwr- 
sities from which our senior faculty graduated in the I9s()s 
and 1960s (l.evine 19<S9). With regard to the challenges fac- 
ing .senior faculty during the 1990s, "radical changes larel 
occurring in the .student body in terms of race ethnicity, age. 
and gender. . . . (Compared to {’>re\ ious generations of stu- 
dents the\' ha\ e . . . \ ery different learning .st\ les. with veix 
serious academic .skill deficiencies, and with very wide \ aria- 
tion in prior academic preparation" (Rice and I’inkel.slein 
199.-^. p. 1.^). Teaching strategies and practices honed in the 
pa.st (the straight lecture, for example) may no iongc*r 
achiev e dc*sired results. 

The nc'w student population offers many challenge■^ lor 
senior facullv . Thc-y must not only, as suggested, rethink 
their leachitig strategies, hut must also reexamine their basic 
assumptions alxnit the j'lurposcs of higher c*ducation aiul. 
more spt.rifically, their assumptions about the relationships 
between educational tiuality and educational access (Herg- 
cjuj.si 199"^). .Many .senitjr faculty entered the 1990s hokling 
the traditional assumption that (juality and actv.ss are inher- 
entlv incompatible and believ ing that some institutions have* 
achieved high cjualitv in part because ol their strict admis- 
sions Standards. From this •elitist" ix-r.spectiv e. (|uality would 
be diminished w ith more* open access, w ith ‘ciuality" being 
defined primarilv in lc*rms of input measures (si/e of librai-v . 

(|ualifk‘ations of facultv. and so forth, as well as by c|iialifica- 
lions of entering students). Other in.stitulions seek to inc reas».> 
access but at the exjx’iise of (|uality. I'aculty and administra- 
tors in these institutions assume a •poja.ilisi" perspective, 
ac c c-pting the* inevitabilitv of lower educational cjualitv lor 
the sake of offering the bc*nefits of higher education to as 
manv stiklc'iits as possible (bergcjuist 199s). 

Integrating high <jualitv and o]>en access is essential in 
ihc' I99(is \n educatitai of higii (|ualitv must c*XF>o.se stu- 
dent^ to ciivefsity. given the c hallenge's of our (‘merging 
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world. And divcr.sii\ i.s hc.si achiu\».-d In promoting open 
aewss so iluil the c lassroom is filled with learners w ith dil- 
fereni life experiences, auiuides. \ Lilues. and perspeetic es. 
lomerseK . educ ational aecv.ss in the 1990s is a sham if it 
jirov ides a second-rate education for those who ha\ e been 
traditionally underserxed. .\ low -cjualily education perpc*tu- 
ales myths of inaclecjuacy rather than providc's the opi^ortu- 
nit\ for upward social, economic, occujxitional. or political 
mobility, hut simply, ciuality without accc'ss is n(> longer (if it 
ever w.is) t|uality, and access w ithout c[ualily is not now (il 
it e\er was) true access ( Hc‘igc|uist 199S). 

How are .senior faculty to address thc-se c halk'nges? If 
these faculty members come from an elitist perspectixe. hoxx 
XX ill they begin to see ncMitraditional learners as assess rathc’r 
than .IS liabilitlc-s? Hoxx do faculty members from a j'lopuli.st 
perspectixe come to recognize the* importance of .setting 
st.mciards for them.seixvs .md their students that are just as 
high as those found in more prestigious ‘usiitutions, ivcog- 
ni/ing that standards can be differcMil xvithout being "Ioxc cm"':' 
And hoxx do .senior faculty members xxho haxe bec*n teach- 
ing for many years come to be excited once again about the 
t lullenges that their institution facc*s in a chaixging xxorld — 
in this case, embracing and intc'graling educational c|ualitx 
.md ac'cess? 

The c hallenge for any leaders of collc*giate in.stitutions 
thus becomc's one- of helping senior fac ulty lincl newx xxays 
to teach the students they are noxx .supposed to serxe and. 
exen more' important, gain a nexx appivc'iation of. and pc*r- 
spectixc’s on. the rich opportunitic*s afforded by lliese nexx 
students and the new conccTiis about integrating c|uality and 
acce.ss. The ac cumulated xx isdom of these senior faculty 
nicanbers is esscaitial to any nexx cxlucational philosophy or 
institutional strategy that seeks to preserxe xxhat is good in 
the tiaclitional xxays ol thinking .ibout and achiexing c|uality 
and acevss. and to incorpc'iate ik‘xx ideas about the- esscaitial 
integration of thc'se txxo dimensions of c’clucational life'. 

Sbijliuff faculty dento^rapbics 

basc'd on the National (lenter lor l-.ducalion .'statistic s's iOn.-t 
study of postsecemdarx c'ducation f.icuitx . the prc'ciic tc'd ax - 
c rage' age' of full time faculix in dnnn xxill be iS. si\t\ c'ighl 
perc c-nt of the- facultx. hoxxc'xc'r. xxill bc'oxei years of age 
and percent xxill bc' cu‘ older (sc*c' table' I ). The' total 





I'aiuli) in J(MK) will ctMtainly not exactly malcii the group 
surwvcd in 19'^^'^: some ot this group will ha\e retired or 
mo\ ed to part-time status, tor example, w liile some new 
facultx will have been liired. Respt)ndents to the sur\e\ 
were asked at w hat age lhe\ anticipate slopping work at a 
poMsecondaiy insiiuition. Twenty percent oT the total tull- 
lime faculty w ill he at their "expected retirement age" in 
2000. If ihe.se faculty dt) retire w hen anticipated or if many 
institutions increase the incentives to retire, the percent ol 
faculty ov er age in 2000 will he le.ss then SO percent. Ikit 
the emrent best e.stimaie wiiii regard to the age ol lacults' in 
2000 is that tite large majority will he over So years old and 
that So percent w ill he SS years of age or more. 
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Ages and Likelihood of Retirement of All Faculty and 
Instructional Faculty Only by 2000 
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The 19S~ national Mir\ey also indicates that: 

. . . 60pcrcc)i{ offull-timc faculty hold tciiu}V. 22 per- 
coit are in teuiire-trach positkms:. and perce)it are in 
institutions with no te>iure system. In public two-year 
colleges . . . (where tenure often plays a less important 
role/. 60 percent <f faculty also hold teiiure, hut cmly 9 
percent are in tenure-track positions, and 25 percetit 
report that there is )io system (f tenure at the institution 
(O. Kelly 1991. p. 3>. 

.Many problems have been hypothesized to result from 
this massed cohon of senior faculty. Hut the reality of these 
problems is in question. First, the presence of many faculty 
at the senior end of the age spectrum means that salaries 
and benefits tend to cluster at the higher end of the range, 
'fenured full professors can he expensiv e and cost a college 
or uni\ ersit\' more money than either newly minted a.ssi.stant 
professors or pail-time. contracted faculty of any age (Ren- 
ner 1991). Some financial projections indicate that the e.xtra 
costs a.ssociaied with fully tenured faculty in most collegiate 
institutions are unlikely to significantly decline until after the 
start of the new centuiy and in many in.stances not until 
2(H)S or even 2010 (e.g.. Renner 19S6), It should be noted, 
howev er, that a salay inversion has occurred in many in.sti- 
lulions; that is. faculty have received low or no increa.ses 
over the years, but institutitins have had to offer competitive 
salaries to attract new professors. The gap between new 
hires and as.sociate (and sometimes full) profe.ssors can be 
(juile narrow. Thus, the actual savings from releasing .senior 
faculty anel hiring new ones is often small. 

Second, some authors believ e that because a faculty co- 
hort is heavily weighted toward the s^. nior and tenured end. 
it is much less flexible than one weighted toward the junior 
and untenured end (Renner 1991 ). They believe that there 
are fewer options for an institution confronted with a senior 
facLiltv ,ind that downsizing the faculty is not much of an 
option for a heav ily tenured collegiate institution faced with 
major financial dill'iculties (Renner 19Sb). But this 'problem' 
is not so much a result of a large cohort of senior facultv' as 
it is <if narmwlv identifying lavoffs as the only wav to save 
moiv.’v. II One thinks more broa^Ilv .ilv>ut solving financial 
problems — for example, through retraining facultv for other 
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roles or reassigning faenliy to other ineome-generating activ - 
ities or reallocating 'faculty" dollars recovered through nat- 
ural attrition — then the inability to lay off faculty is not an 
intractable barrier to an institution's financial stability. 

In .some areas of specialization, such as the .sciences and 
technology, .some authors sugge.st that the predominance ol' 
senior faculty creates a problem with regard to currency. As 
shown later, however, the re.search on faculty obsolescence 
does not support this conclusion either. 

Finally, .some writers sugge.st that .senior faculty are no 
longer saii.sfied with excited about their \\ork or their 
academic careers. They are ■burned out. " •.stuck," or simply 
stagnant, awaiting their next paycheck over the short term 
and retirement over the longer term. Again, as shown later, 
mo.st .senior faculty in reality do not match this profile. It is 
true, however, that the challenges facing senior faculty, as 
well as their junior colleagues, are likely to increa.se. Student 
enrollments are expected to increa.se. with little increase in 
public financial support for higher education until at lea.sl 
the fir.st part of the next decade. 

.Moreover, when manv' senior faculty retire, an additional 
crisis will arise. Some authors suggest that our graduate 
schools are not producing a sufficient number of graduates 
to fill the slots that will be opened by the massive retirement 
of many faculty members. Fither the c|uality will diminish 
with the hiring of new faculty who are not tjualified lor the 
j’)osition. or senior laculiy will be asked to stay on while the 
search continues for the nonexi.Menl young laculiy member 
(Bowen and Schuster l9H(v). FAen when cjualified faculty 
members are found, they will be entering in.stiUilions vvho.''e 
traditions aiul know ledge are depleted, given that many of 
the .senior faculty tiiembers will be retiring at the same lime 
and taking with them years of legacy and in.Mitutional w i.s- 
dom. rhev will, however, leave a host ol institutional j'‘rob- 
lems produced by y<.*ars of underfunded education and de- 
ferred maintenance of buildings and grounds. Thev w ill 
leave behind major decisions regartling the purchase and 
U|xlating of etlucalional technology and the identification ol 
critical changes that mu.st be made in American higher edu 
cation if it is U) remain a vital force in the new millennium 
We mav have to retain many of our senior fa( uliv members 
and ensure that thev remain v ital if we are to fate these 
probkan-' anti tlecisions suteessfully 
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Conclusions 

I'lic central cjucMion thus lvc'omc*.s. What ci<^ ihoe shifting 
fac ility demographies suggest ahoul the vitality of senior 
taeully? I'irst. these faculty are generally tenured in tlie insti- 
tution where they tciic'h. If they are not tenured, then they 
probably have e\peric‘ncecl major barriers to their acKance- 
ment or ha\ e been unsuccessful in meeting their primarily 
institutional obligations. Those who ha\e not achie\ed ten- 
ure offer a special case, to which we will occasionally refer 
when discussing the re\ iiali/ation of senior faculty who are 
disillusioned or “stuck." Most faailt\‘, howewr. who will play 
a major role in leading their institutions into the next centur\ 
are tenured and, as a result, "haxe achiexed relative security 
and jX'rmanence both in their cho.sen career and in their 
iasiiiutional position" (Rice and Finkel.stein 1993. p. 12). 
While .some collc'ges and uni\ ersities threaten to lay off or 
haw already laid off .senior faculty, lhe.se ca.ses are rare and 
are inevitably highly controwrsial and hotly conte.sted. 'riuis. 
for many .senior faculty, job .security is much le.ss of a fear 
than for almost any profession or \ ()c“ation in our society. 

.Second, senior faculty members have no place to go \\ iih 
regard to career ach ancement. (.Collegiate institutions are 
relatively Hat, \\ itii no career cle\elopment .steps after one 
reaches the .status of full professor, unle.ss one wants to 
move into admini.stration or outside the academic world, 
'riuis. .senior faculty haw "typically plateaued organi/ation- 
alh in terms of their intrain.stitutional mobility" (Rice and 
Finkel.stein 1993. p. 12). In many fields, especially in corpo- 
rate life, c areer plateaus are often a sign of being ".stuck" 
and a cause for p.sychologic'al withdrawal from work in 
.searc h of other sources of gralificatiim (Baldwin 1990; 

Kanter 19 ). l acully members and main’ other profession- 

als. in contrast, exjxct to plateau rather early in their c’areer 
and do not automatically feel stuck. It is only when we ap- 
ply a c'orporate model of upw ard mobility that the career 
plateau takes on a negative connotation — whic h does not 
mean that there are no major challenge.s inherent in remain- 
ing j'H’olessionally \ ital when no career ach anc ement incen - 
li\ es .ire a\ ailable or that faculty do not often feel .stuck and 
stagnant when the\' cauer their senior years. These* i.ssues are 
criiic.il in iclc‘nlil\ing stralegic-s lor c*nhancing facuitx’ vit.ilit\ . 
but It IS not career plaieauing it.self that is the inherent 
.source* ihc'se problems. 





I In wiihoui the support of senior faculty inemhcMs. 

our collegiate in.stiiution.s arc unlikely to change significanily 
until the first part of the next centuty, after these laculty 
members have reiiivci. This period of time is much too long 
to wait for change and reviiali/alion. I he stabilil\' of senior 
faculi\ members need not be considered an impediment to 
change; rathc*r. stability seix es as an essential anchor tor any 
institution undergoing change. Senior tacult\' remind ch;inge 
agents in their institutions of underlying \ alues and traditions 
that should not be sacrificed for the .sake ot expedience. 

Senior facultx' should ne\er be considered impen ioiis to 
change and innovation. Hat her. they mu.st be approachcxl and 
brought int(» the process of change through a full understand- 
ing and appreciation of their distincthe needs, concerns, and 
perspeeti\ es. This monograph is intended to pro\ ide this un- 
derstanding and U) e\a)ke a deeper ;ippreciation of the ric h 
resources that .senior facull\- can bring to their own revitaliza- 
tion and to the revitalization of their in.stiuitions. 




Without the 
support of 
senior fac- 
ulty, colle- 
giate insti- 
tutions are 
unlikely to 
change sig- 
nificantly 
until after 
these fac- 
ulty have 
retired...too 
long to wait 
for change. 
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THE CASE OF STEPHEN ABBOT 



To bring lo liic the isMies of faculty vitality and way'' in 
which institutions can fully engage their senior faculty, we 
invited Joseph Axelrod to reprise his case study ol Stephen 
Abl:>ot. a disguised university professor on a real cc>llege 
campus. Stephen Abbot has already been profiled twice in 
books about .American higher education, first as a young 
faculty member during the turbulent and innovative b)hOs 
and early bros in Ihc r}urcnity 7ktc/)err/x.-PV/.v7(.\.\eln)d 
and later as a faculty member in midlife during the 
late pros in ImproriUM 7'cy/c7)///,L{ .V/v/esPAxelrtxl 19S0). In 
this monograph. Stephen .Abbot is in his senior \ ears. lacing 
the challenges of the 199t)s. .Much as John I pdike has cap- 
ture(.l the essence ot three dillerent eras in recent .American 
hisior\' and three diflerent stages ot lile in his three books 
on Rabbit AngstuMn ( 1990. pri. 1990). Jtiseph .Axelrod pn)- 
vides American higher education with three insightful por- 
traits oi one tacullN' member at three dillerent points in the 
histon- of American higher education and at three different 
points in his own lile. 

.Abbot is not presented here as a typical laculty member, 
for there is in) such thing. Nor is he meant t(^ represent the 
ideal or the troubled faculty member. Rather, it is hoped this 
one stoiy will help readers imagine the many w ays laculty 
life can unfold, and the multiple individual, institutional, and 
broader external features that affect the productivity of that 
life. 'I'hese leatures that affect faculty productivity are the 
foeus of the rest of tliis monograph. 

The Student Years at Chicago ( 1947 - 1959 ) 

Whenewr Stephen Abbot tliinks about his student years, he 
sees liow his ow n college experience's inlluenced his eaieei 
as a C( Jlege teacher. He was an undergraduate at Chicago 
from 19a“ to 19S0 — the golden \ ears ol what later came to 
be known at the Hutchins C.ollege. ' Those three years ol 
his life, from ages l(i to 19. were also golden years lor 
.Abbot No one who took part in the life ot the Hutchins 
College, it seems, ean forget it. C'.eorge Steiner ( 19S9). noted 
critic and a friend of .Abbot's during their Ireshman year. 
descrilK-s \i\idl\ in a .\cir >n/*Akr sketch the intellectua! 
exlularalion. tlie passionate eiectricit\ ol spirit, tliat . . 
made- the I imc isity ol ( hu ago under Hutchins the best 
there was’ (p 1 lii Uesond the- beach atmosphere in the 
college, the tec-n.ige .\bbol felt a special e\c itc-ment e\en- 
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wIkmv lie m.lwcl on the Chicago campus during ihc late 
19t0s. I lie war w as over, and a new hriglii world was com- 
ing into Ik mg. It was a wonderful time to he a college .stu- 
dent. and Abbot lovetl it. 

In sp'jng 19S0. a lew months before he was to be 
aw arded the b..\.. a major e\ ent look |')lace in the 19-vear- 
old's lile. He was .seen sharing a marijuana cigarette with a 
classmate, and the event was promptly reported. 'Hie cla.ss- 
male. a repeal olfender. was expelled, but for Abbot, an 
enlightened Dean Bergman designed a much different pen- 
alty: weekly sessions for the entire summer at the Counsel- 
ing (.enter, the lamous clinic that Carl Rogers had estab- 
lished and w as directing on campus. •Those se.ssions. ' 

.\bboi later said, 'were fa.scinating. and — believe it or not — 
they later inlluencetl my teaching in profound wavs." 

1 hat intliK-rici.' was not to become ev ident to Abbot for 
.ibout two decatk's. how ever. .Another Chicago inlluence 
plaved a more immediate and v isibk- role: the powerful 
relationship with John Bergman that began that summer— a 
liKaitlship that deepened w ith eLich pa.ssing vear. In the 
early lUsOs. Bergman left Chicago to take a top deanship at 
■San rrancisco Stale College, and it w.is he who later pta- 
suaded Abbot to come to (ialifornia. 

•\bbot made the move in 19S9. his Iresh Chicago Bh.D. in 
hand, ixauly to assume his new teaching post at San I'ran- 
viseo Slate. He arrived preci.sely on John Dewev s one lum- 
drevlth birthday! Bergman had studied with Devvev at Co- 
lumbia. and (.luring .Abbot s fre(|iK-nt visits to the Bergtnans 
in the I9s0s. he aiul his mentor held long conversations 
:iboul Dewev'. together stiKlying his w ritings on aesthetics 
aiul etlucation. Thos(.‘ talks had a significant iniliKaice on 
.\bbot‘s leaching style in later years. 

I he y(.Mf ot .Abbot '.s move to San l•ralH isco is symbolic in 
another w av’: 19S9 marks the end of a stabler epoch in 
XtiR-ric.in higher education. 'I'hat year saw the .American 
govx’inment s resj'ionst* to ihe inciL'tlible news o| the Russian 
Cnbelievable grants .iiul conti.u ts were channekxl 
to colleges and univ (.*rsiii<.-s across iIr’ counlrv. and th(.‘ I'etl- 
v‘ial Cram I niversiiy (to use C.lark Kerrs phrase) came into 
being. At the same lime, in the kite I9s(ls. stat<.‘ master plans 
to guide the fulute growth o( highei ediicalitm vvvie also 
just being (.k'vvloped. Ihe first o| them. ( dlilornia’s, was pm 
in place in I9h0 




I ll was al tiio end of the 19S(K, too, that the altilucles of 

(.■ollege .Students toward their studies changed radicalK’. I he 
students of the eari\- 19S0s were e\en where described as 
••apathetic. " They .studietl itard enougii l^ut managed ne\er to 
become invoked either in tlieir .studies or in the prolilems 
with which .stK'iety \\ as then confronted. By the end ot the 
decade. howe\er. apatliy ga\e wa\- to activi.sm. On his arrival 
at San ITanci.sco State. Ahbol learned that a large group r>f 
students had demonstrated against the IU>use rn-.\merican 
Ac tivities C.ommittee. The notorious HI AC- was then in ses- 
sion at the San Francisco Caty Ifall. Hundreds ot students 
were washed down the marble steps ot C-iiy Hall by police- 
men wielding tire hoses. .\nd it was at about this lime. too. 
that a statement of -Student Concerns was solemnly pre- 
sented In Berkeley students to the universitx’ s administration. 

It was not until the mid-199Us. however, that Steve .\bbot 
grasped the deep significam-e of these ev ents. 



An Explosive Decade (1959-1969) 

At San Francisco Slate, .\bbot met a dozen or more faculty 
members w ho had been undergraduates iti the Hutchins 
College, l.ike John Bergman, they had been attracted to .San 
Francisco State because the new president there had. lor 
about a decade, been iritroducing rc'lorms that toliovved the 
Chicago college* moclc*l. He abolishc'd the (■»() or moie aca- 
demic departments and. in their place, established si.\ broad- 
arc'a ' cliv isions."’ Hc‘ c*ncouraged the laculty to rc'define evc'iy 
aspec t of general educ-alion and to build interdisc iplinarv- 
courses that would fit the new definitions. 

In these bc*ginning yc*ars ol his teaching c.ireer. .Abbot 
modeled his teaching almost entirely on the behavior ol his 
own prolessors ol litc'ialure. His image ol hinisell slrciiiglv 
resembled his memoiy of them. His job as a teacher ol liter- 
ature was to teach litcralufv He knew, ol course, that he* 
was tc-ac hing students, but during these early vears — until 
about I9() t — the focus of his attention was placed on the 
subject matter ol his c<mrses. 

His goal was simple and direct. He tried to transmit to his 
students .some insights into the meanings of the world s ma- 
jor literarv- works and to place tiiose works and their authors 
in the world's major uillural traditions. Abbot s protessors 
had not ventured outside the vvc'stcan canon, but his division 
chair al San FTancisco State suggested that, becau.se he was 
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n(n\- located on the "Pacific Kim” (a new term to Idm). he 
should include one or two Asian works in his courses. 

W'hile his gradiuile profes.sors had mainly delivered lec- 
tures. tile Mute hin.s Cadle)’e i'aculty had encouraged livelv 
class discussion. Now. too, although he lectured occasion- 
ally. .\hhot thought that his students learned better ifihev 
were active in the class. .-\s a discussion leader. Abbot saw 
his responsibilities clearly; Keep the di.scu.ssion mo\ ing. 
select which topics would be covered, decide when to intro- 
duce each one. summarize the topics already di.scussed. 
Above all, avoid tangential i.ssues. making ceilain that all the 
important c|uestions were covered. Huring his first years of 
teaching, .\bbot nev er for a moment considered that the 
v lass as a whole, or any student in it. might wish — or should 
bc‘ asked — to undertake any ot the responsibilities lie had 
.issigiK-d to himself lie was the teacher, and it was his cluly 
to j'»lay the teacher role. 

.Mthough Abbot liked his students, the general atmo- 
sphere in his clas.sroom was impersonal. He was not deepK 
interested in his students as indiv iduals; in an impoilani 
sense he did not "care" about them as people. In tho.se 
vears. many profes.sors were beginning to use first names 
when addressing students, especially in small-group discus- 
sion classes, but .\bbot u.sed only last names. .And ofcour.se 
no student could, at that lime, have called him "Steve." 

In this first stage of Abbot s teaching, the course— -its 
shape and its contents — was primaiy. If someone wanted to 
have a .statement of what your course was about, vou would 
show them your list ot rec[uired readings. Nothing more 
neeck‘d to be said. 

Hut .sometime around 19 (h. this view changed, 'fhe shift 
w as brought sharpiy into focus by the Free Speech Move- 
ment at Berkeley, fhe proclamations and demonstrations bv 
students brought Abbot new insights about his job as a col- 
lege teacher. His task, he now felt, was to leadi students. He 
went on teaching them literature, of aiurse. but his empha- 
sis was now the individual student rather than the subject 
matter His stuvlents responded enthusiastically to this shift 
in emphasis, and the atmosphere in his clas.sroom became 
more personal. 

still, the whole enterprise was jirimarily intellectual. As 
.Abbot would see later, his attention was not yet focusetl on 
the student but rather emphasized the tlevelopment of 




linguistic am! linear modes ot perception. Analy.sis was the 
dominant mode of communication. A student’s "intuition 
alsout the meaning of a literar\- te.\t was not rejected out ot 
hand, but Ahi^ot insisted that it had to be tested. He taught 
Students how to lot^k for evidence, how to read data, how 
to set <me's starting points, and how to bect^ne aware ot the 
terms of one’s own (or a critic’s) dialectic. In his advanced 
clas.ses. he taught .students how to search the text tor .subtle 
clues to the author’s /hAv/Z/o;/. That intentiem remained at 
the center of what followed; an interpretation of the work 
and, then, a judgment of the wt^rk. The proce.ss was com- 
plex but al.so crisp and clear. It could not be ma.siered with- 
out a great deal of practice. Abbot insisted that his students 
were being taught a rigorous "discipline, logeiher, they 
mastered a set of tends, learned a pri\ ate language, under- 
went a cemimon ritual. As a consecpience. there dexeloped 
between them a strong bond. They lo\ed it. 

*l he tumultuous events ed 19()«S — the student and laculi\ 
strikes at Sait l-’rancisco State — drew students even closer 
together, .\hbol joinetl thase ot his colleagties (a majority in 
the .VIn>ol <if Humanities) who were polarized to the left. 
Refusing to cross the picket line. .Abbot remained in close 
contact'with all his students, and they with one another, 
througii the teleplu)ne network that the strikers set up in the 
basement of Ecumenical Hou.se. and .Abbot s classes met 
regularly off campus during tho.se hectic montlis. 

The Quest Continues (1969-1979) 

IX'spite the terrible disruptions of bX>S at San I'rancisco State. 
.Abbot was optimistic about the future of higher education in 
.America. At the beginning ot tlie UXOs. hmve\ er. iie became 
aware that he was once again altering his view of what a col- 
lege teacher should be. by spring bro. w hen the inv asion of 
C!atnbt)dia and the tragic killing ot students at Kent .State anel 
jack.son State took place, he realized that his philosophy of 
edtkation had changed. He now belieu'd that college and 
universuv teachers, if they hoped to be effective in any pro- 
found wav. had to look upon a student as a whole person. 
ru)t merely as a "mind" to be trained. 

This realization intUienced .Abbot’s j'>roiessional life in 
tundamenial ways His teaching was now based on an en 
tirely different notion of what students r/rc. The atmosphere 
in his classroom became intensely personalized. He became 
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ii learner aloiiii with liis students. He wa'' a more e.xperi- 
eneed learner, to he sure, hut the difference was one of de- 
j^ree and not of kind. He wanietl siutlents to see hiin a.'' a 
pursuer of know ledge rather than as a master of it. 

In mox ing to these new attitudes toward himself, his di.s- 
cipline. and his students. Ahhot went through some complex 
philosopliieal changes. He now helie\ ed that his emphasis 
on intellectual dewlopment and rational acti\ it\- had been 
h.ised on a false principle, and he realized that intellectual 
de\ elopment tould not he split from other aspects of the 
human personality, 'fhis shift in principles, translated into 
classroom practice. lc‘d U) a whole* new ethos in .\hhot s 
classes. ‘-Caring' hecame a central responsibility for eveix 
member of the group, .'steve. as his students came to call 
liiFii. was not only their teachcT and se\c*rest critic: lie was 
also, and aho\e .ill. llk*ir friend. .And some of his students 
from those yc'ars are .still personal friends. 

In his courses in literature. .Abbot w.mted the subtect 
matte*!’ to serve his students in their grttwth .is /it'o/Veanel U) 
confirm them in their status as adults. He wanle*d !ite*rature 
to be‘Coiiie‘ a natural part of the'ir li\ e*s He* did not want it to 
remain something that the*y did for .school and would want 
to -stoji doing as soon as the*\ earned a degree*. .And the'ie* 
was another purpose. When students took the initiative and 
started a discussion at home about a novel they were read- 
ing lor .Abbot's c lass, something subtle hapjiene*d: They 
were making a j'lublie statement about their commitment to 
literature. 

Duritig the early HFtK. .Abbot developed a whole series 
of techniijues that helped him ae hie*\e succe*ss in has work 
w ith students as people. He designed new formats for exam- 
in.itions that re'moved the motivation tand the oppotlunitv) 
tor che*ating. His guidelines |<>r lerm {irojecis introduced an 
emphasis on nontraditional topics to combat the irrelevance 
of traditional term papers. His writing assignments were 
daring and c*xciting. He ado]')te*d a “workshop " approac h to 
c lass disc‘ussion. Abov e all. he conveyc-d trust .ind he built 
trust. It was clear to students from their first hour in his cl.is.s 
lh.it this was not the pi. ice for .game playing or c*g<> trips. 
.\bbot was happy in his work, lie felt close to his students 
.ind thev tt) him. 

.\s the clc*cadc* moved into its second h.ilf. howc’wr. 

Abbot beg.m to feel th.it things were not (juite right. I'or one 
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ihc cuniculiir rclorins ot ihc I9()0s ihai Ik* had so 
vigoroiislv siippoiled were lK*ginnin.i* lo mimhle, not only 
on his o\Mi campus Inn all over the countiy. Moreover, a 
m*\\ kind of sludenl was In-ginning to appear in the univ er- 
sities. and this new student, it was evident, felt no responsi- 
bililv and no sense of commitment to academic pursuits ot- 
to society. 'I’he 'Me (ieneralion" had arrived .\hbot’s teach- 
ing style began to shift. new kind of relationship was re- 
ciuired for dealing with this new kiinl ol .student. 

The Middle Years ( 1979 - 1989 ) 

The late bFOs were not happy years for Stephen .\bbot. I le 
felt he had lost touch with his students, and his campus life 
depressed him. .Moreov er, during those years. Itis personal lile 
fell apiUl. aiul his marriage ended in an amicable divorce, lie 
itK‘1 the crisis admimblv . During the early years ol the new 
decade, his per.sonal life came together again, but his de|vres- 
sion about the state of higher education in America remained 
with him for a long time. This leeling lastetl tor Lilmosi a 
whole decade, running through most of the Reagan vears. 

Abl^ot was convincevl that a L'ounterr<.*volution in highei 
ediuation had taken place. It was not simplv that the re- 
forms ol the Ihnus had not lasted. What astonished him was 
that thev had disaj-Jpeared so very (.jukkly. .\blvot came to 
feel that he had somehow been tricked inu> joining the 
count(.‘rrev olutionarit.‘s. Why anvl lu>vv he did not know. Ihe 
countc-rrev olution had .ilready succeeded belore he knew 
what was haj^pening. 

.\s the months aiul yeais passetl. lu- lesigned himsell to 
the knowledge that the reactionary lorces had won. 'Ilieir 
first step had been to .s-//-e//g//jc// higher education in America. 
Decision makers ihiviughout tin- nation sironglv suppott^.‘d 
the colleges and universities. Ia erv where minority youth 
(and white* underclass y()ulh as vvelb vveie being eneeuiiagcel 
to complete.* their st-eeMularv e.‘e.lik .ilion aiul go to college. .\t 
the same time, the second stage in the strategy was being 
impleiiK'nted. I’he major historic goal ot undergraduate edu- 
cation was being subverted. That historic goal was to ccluaUc 
ye King |X'( >ple — --te > giv e them the ti >» )|s t< > hel|'i ent ie h tl k ii 
lives, make sound decisions lor the ve.irs to c<Miie. bring uj-) 
their t hitdrc'n vv iselv. vv e m k at i iv el\ in the t < mimunitw pailu i 
pate more inlelligenllv in political aflaiis but now the- t ol 
leges were being Uiined into t'enlers whose sole 
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purpose^ was to prepare \oung people to sene gtnernmeni, 
business, and industn-. 

Ahlx)t saw all ot the deeision-makini» bodies working to- 
gether to make certain their two-step strategy would .succeed, 
lie would count them off on his fingers: the state legislatures 
and other genernment bodies, the college and universit\- 
gov erning boards and their appointees, the accrediting 
agencies (especiallv’ the specialized agencies representing 
the professions that .sened the corporate world), tile 
Washington-based higher education societies, the founda- 
tions and think tanks, and. of course, the corporate world. 

The new goal for higher education was not even di.sguisetl. 

It went under the name of "career education." and its appeal 
to students from middle- and lower-class families was built 
on a single principle; The whole point of your going to col- 
lege is to earn more money. 

Abbots friends argued that there simply had never rea!lv 
been a "revolution" at all. .Some victories had been won. to 
be sure, in such domains as .student rights and faculty rights, 
unionization, and affimiaiive action. Hut all the curricular 
reforms of the b)(>()s. they pointed out. were changes Intro- 
duced to meet temporarv’ conditions. .\s soon as the enthusi- 
asm of the reformers waned, the whole .s;rsYtv;/ simply re- 
jet ted the changes anti the old and more comfortable struc- 
tures reappeared. 

.Abbot did not know whether he was right or thev were. 
Hut of one thing he w:is ceilaiti: Whatever the cause, he was 
deeply tlisturbetl by a new brantl of stutlent now filling his 
cl.tsscs. It appeared to him that they resisted being given 
any responsibilitv' for undertaking their own education, lie 
felt students tlid not want him to pose problems for them to 
work; 1 hey simply wanted him to give the answers thev 
tould memori/.c, .'sometimes he woiulerei.1 whether thev 
were not re.illy interesietl in learnitig ;invthing at all. On 
Abbot's campus, the dormitories, which had remained par- 
tiallv empiv’ during the first ye;iis of the b>-ns. were now 
once again full i<^ burst mg. and tlK'ir occupants were noisv . 
high-spirited, and fun-loving. 

I'he old dilemma — how mikh <»l his viriuallv absolute 
power m the classroom did he want to delegate to stu- 
dc-nis-' — n<nv dem.mded .t new .ms\\,^‘i. r|i^- stuck'nts .ippear 
ing lit his classes did not intnl ^\^\ ofth.it power ,\losi ot 
them. It sec-mc-d to \blxtt. were happv to ivmain t('t.illv 




passive and U) dn as iliey were told: they certainK made no 
effort to become invol\ ed in the materials presented to 
them. Ablx)t gradually found liimself forced to adopt class- 
room behaviors that were far removed Irom his leaching 
style of the late 1960s and early 19'0s. And as the nation 
moved into the Reagan years, he felt increasingly that his 
relationship with his students bore a marked resemblance to 
the relatit)iiship his own professors had had with him when, 
as a graduate student, he sal passively in their classes, li.sien- 
ing to their long (and often dreaiy) lectures. 

What saved him during this period were the few students 
in each class who were devoted to him. As tor the others, 
most of them simplv- lost their individual ideniitv . As he 
faced them from the pcKlium. they were just a sea ol fat es. 
(9ften. when he lectured, he woukl make eye ctmtacl vv ith 
first one. then another. But his interest was no longer t en- 
tered on his Students. His attention was centered now. as in 
the early dav s of leaching, on his subject matter, the lileraiy 
works themselves. His rather formal lectures lor the most 
part locusetl on himself; it was his own insights, his own 
modes of perception, his own ideas that he lecturetl Liboul. 

He no longer expected students in his cKisses to come i(' 
know one another, exchange telei'iiione numbers, make con- 
tact oulsitle of class, and phone one aiK filter when there were 
problems they ran inlt). 'I'hat belonged to a bvgone age. Now . 
things were dilfereni. Occasionally, students telephoned him 
to explain why they would have to miss class th;it da\‘. aru.1 
he was pleased about that. But he found intolerable the ([iies- 
tion that usuailv followed: "W ill you lx- doing anything im- 
poilani in class io<.lay?“ He tried to see such matters with 
good humor and to im;igine himself a student at San Fran- 
cisco .M;ile — perhaps going to school lull lime and also work- 
itig full lime. W hile he was ;iware llul many of his students 
were iiK*eting such demanding selu'dules. he .tttually knew 
veix little about their lives. ,\ dt\a^.le earlier, he would h.ive 
(.olkxted background data on all hts siuvlents. But now. siuh 
personal cont.K.t was limiletl to the \er\ sjuall groii]-) ol stu 
dents w h( > st.ivx'd after class to (. h:tt or came to his oflue. 

F.vc-n when Abl>oi had good rapport with his brighter 
siutlenis. however, the truth was that their thoughts had little 
import. uue for him, Wlxai he used idcMs rxpirssod b\ his 
students, it was lor the sake ol highlighting his own ideas. 

\l! of his tonversalions with students - before, timing, or 
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iiflor class, (^r during liis ofticc hours — began with /)/.s* ideas 
and sooner or later returned to liim and his ideas. He always 
remained at I lie center. 

Ouring the.se years, from the late 19"’0s to the late l9S()s. 
he never actually sat down to ask him.seir whether he was 
happy in his leaching job. Of cour.se he was happy, he 
would have said. But there was a current of dis.salisfaclion 
that he often fell and pu.shed awa\'. H.\cept for his handful 
of de\ ()lees. he knew that he was out of touch with his .stu- 
dents. Was it. po.ssihly, generational? He was now in his sOs 
and judgetl his .students (aside from a handful of "reeniiy 
siudenis") to range from hS to He found them intelligent. 
They usually laughed when he .said something funny, and a 
good many of them seemed to understand a good deal of 
what he was saying. But it was ob\ ious to him that they just 
did not fiml his world very real. 

.\hhoi did not believe the difficulty lay in his teaching .style. 
He could not. in an\- case, go back to a student-centered 
discu.ssion formal — whether the crisp, intellectual model he 
followed in the late I90t)sorihe laitl-back. "w liole-person" 
model he followevl in the 19”0s. .Aside from his overlarge 
classes, which could not accommodate a true discussion for- 
mal. (he limes were no longer right for those student-centered 
modes. 'I he style he was now following — w ith the focus on 
the subject matter but centcavd on /?/.< ideas and />b personal- 
ity — ■seemed iIk* right one for him. That was clear. But now 
he must IiikI a way to reconnect with his .students. 

.\i this litne. .Abbot was also feeling another, rather differ- 
<.‘iit souixe ol disturbance. Through the years of the Reagan 
presi(.lency t 19S1 through 19S9). .San l-rancisco .Stale seemed 
to Stephen .Abbot to becotiie iru reasingly fragmented. Some 
colleagues who felt likewi.se- said the reason was obvious, 
.■san I'raneiseo Stale, thev' saitl. wanted to become a researe h 
university and. increa''ingly. the new faculty members being 
re-eruited were well-known s|>eciaiisls in one narrow held. 
Most of these experts were not interested in talking to eol- 
k-agues in other de‘i)arimenls. But their appear.mces on the 
Mc\eil-l.ehrer News Hour" were disc iis.sed in detail at the 
I nivcMsiiy (Tib's loeklail hour. And evervonc- agrec-d they 
were' good for the school's image, c'vc'ii if thev did not do 
nuK h li * c ( inltibuie l( > a sense' < >f "c ampus i ( iinnuinilv , " 

Abbot found that ihc'se obsc'iv ations, aceiiiale though 
thev might be-, were* themselvc-s symptoms i.uhet than 
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whai tlisiurhed him. And ihosv Lollcague< who 
lilamcd ii all on "w'wn^c discrimination" Ahhot lound inttM- 
cral>lc. t’)nc ot them pointed <mt that his department chaii 
w as now a woman, so were lii.s school dean and the assis- 
tant dean, and so was the academic vice president. 

1-or Ahhot. the explanaticm ot his disUirhance lay else- 
where-. the phrase to tV)cus on, he said, was the not cunni>. 
lie lelt strongly about that. At one time he had seen his 
campus as a communit\ of scholars who lo\ ed learning, as .i 
comtnuniiy of concerned indi\ iduaU who cared ah(uit one 
another. He hoped that at .some point the pendulum would 
sw ing hack and that that image would become rea!it\- once 
again hut with each passing \ear. the image ol the com- 
munity ot schol.u’s taded tailhei arid tarthvi awa\. .\nd 
during the late Reagan \ ears. he began to feel that it would 

iu‘\er return. 

The Late Years ( 1989-1999) 

One must never say never " The precise point when his 
classroom stvle took another turn came early in summer 
luno One t.la\' he re.ih/ed suddenly that he was about t(^ 
take a itew beginning —that some kind ot "recursn e 
movement was hapix-ning. It started when, as he was re- 
\ iewing and rev ising his lecture notes tor the tall semestei. 
he suddenly found himself caught in the sw itt currents ot 
•postmodernism." lie had been reading the work of Richard 
Kony. whom he ha^l known quite well when the\ were 
classmates at C.hicago. and he struggled tor some months 
with these powerful new ideas. Then, when the sehool \e.ir 
opened, he was mn tjuite readv for it. He laced a dilemma. 

It was nt>t possible for him to go back t<i tlie old lecture 
notes. His old answers no longer satisfied him. and he did 
not vet have new ones. So he made a daring dec ision He 
would share his • in-process" e.\pU nations with his students. 

In the first meeting of his senior seminar, he laal it .ill out 
He told his students what his problem w as and how it arose 
He told them he was groping his way. He used the met.i- 
phor ot .1 lourney and .i.sked them to join him. He suggested 
that those who wanted a m<^re traditional course should 
(.Irtq-) the ctniise that vety vl.iy and sign up tor another sec- 
tion of the seminar. It was .i dramatic beginning 

He ctanpared notes with ndleagues who were umlei go- 
ing similar exidorations '^lane were planning new courses 
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whose titles would bet»in with ‘ postmodernism and . 
end with "... and the postmodern world." After a few 
weeks, Ahlxu knew that something important was happen- 
ing in his ela.ss. At first he was not sure what. But it .soon 
became dear to him that many students were .sending him a 
-signal iliat carried a me.s.sage: “We re excited. Something 
important is happening here." 

.Sometfiing else important was al.so happening all around 
him during this period in his life. Hver\body was going on- 
line, surfing the Web, “talking" to .strangers in Ankara or 
K\olo \ ia e-mail. Abbot became aware that tiianv colleagues 
were deeply attracted tt> the new technology. Some met 
their classes in rooms with a computer at ever\- ‘.student 
•station." While he is not ready for this much technology, he 
would ha\ e welcaaiied .some device .students could hold in 
their hands during his lectures that would let him know (In- 
glancing at a control boartl) how mam- members of the class 
w ere confu.sed or bored or wanted more detail about the 
toj-)ii- under discu.ssion. 

As tor bis .search for the “right" teaching .style, it .seems to 
ha\e come to an end. lie is now convinced that e\eiy style 
is "right so long as in.structors and their .students are sincere 
learners and remain open with one another. 'IVu.st is the key. 
li c^/////gis there, on both sides, then it does not make any 
ditlerence which teaching model you follow. 

In 199(>, .Abbot entereel an early retirement program a\ail- 
able to California uni\ ersity faculty members. Now. working 
hall lime, he feels fairly comfonable. He is in\()l\ed in his 
research project on post modern i.sm. and he is looking for- 
waid to full retir(.Mnent in 1999. By summer of that year, he 
will ha\ e sen etl California higher education for four full 
decades. In that .same year, San l-Yanci.sco State w ill celebrate 
its 100th birthday. I here w ill be celebrations to mark both 
e\ents, and Abbot looks forward to participating in them. 

I he year 1999 also marks the centenary of the birth of Kobeii 
•M, Hutchins, aiul .Abbot hopes to join many other members 
of the Chicago ela.ss of 19S0 to celebrate that (.entennial. 

Today Abbot is relati\ ely happy. Of course, he is dis- 
turbed by world ewnts. the increasing pre.ssure to abandon 
affirmative action, and the growing gap between rich ami 
poor He is tomc-rnetl about iIk* future of the human i.ux’ 
but readily admits he tnight be unduK pessimistic One must 
ne\ er sty ‘ ne\ er" 
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THE PRODUCTIVITY OF SENIOR FACULTY 

when the diaracler StcphcMi Abbot was first presented in 
br.A Abbot was a prototype tor Axelrod's description and 
discoN'eiw of a new approach to teaching, one that would be 
responsh e to the shifting needs and interests of the acri\ ist 
students of the late 19W)s and early bros. Alibot was young, 
idealistic, and perfectly suited to his time. His "outmoded" 
notions about education and instruction were changing, just 
as were San Francisct) State I 'niversiiy and the students at- 
tending it. Personal change matched perfectly with institu- 
tional change. 

We are offered a second \ iew of Stephen Abbot in the 
earl\- l9S0s. and we see a quite different person. Abbot is 
now in his early tUs. and the institution where lie works is 
no longer at the forefront of innovation. Words of a nmre 
managerial ttaie. such as "educational outcomes and "at- 
countability." replace the language of educational reform 
(“siudent-centered learning" and "experiential education") 
that saturated and animated Abbot's life and the life of his 
students and faculty colleagues during the late 19(i0s and 
earlv 19"0s. .\bbot has grown older and perhaps wiser. He 
ceilainlv is more skeptical and less nai\ e about the political 
realities of higher etlucalion in his state and nation. 

In this monograph, we meet .Stephen .\bbot tor a third 
time. He has passed through his SOs and li\ed through addi- 
tional changes in his institution and American higher e».luca- 
tion in the 19S0s aiul early 1990s. He is surrounded by e\en 
moie stridently managerial and political language — "budget 
shonfalls" and "retrenchment." For a while, he lo.st ttmch 
with most of his students, but now , in his pOs. he is once 
again tn ing new teaching ajiiiroaches and excile(.l by and 
committed to his teaching. Through it all. .Stephen .-\bbot 
s()mehow retained a spirit, a thoughtful persjiectixe. and a 
sense of vitality, anti they are what make Stephen .‘\bbot. 
and other .senior faculty like him who have remained \ ital. 
such valuable assets to their institutions as they jirepare for 
the new centuiy . 

Though brief and certainly unitiue in many ways, the 
portrait of .Stephen Abbot is exceptitinal. It is the only pub- 
lished longiludiiial ca.se study ot a single faculty member 
o\ er a -tO-s ear period. 'Fhere are many le.ssons to be learnetl 
from this cast* study, as we shall note' throughout this mono- 
graph. I'wo of the most important lessons, howe\er. are 
partK ularly timely. I'ir.sl. institutions tan no longer afford to 
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take a lais.sc/.-taiiv approac h lo facility vitality, as appeared 
to be the case witli Abbot. The institutional — and broader — 
environment clearK afTeeis productivity and. when possible, 
should be managed to have a positi\e effect. The .second 
les.son concerns the deep wi.sdom that Abbot has acc(uired 
over the past lO years and the \ eiy real po.s.sibility that the 
leadc-rs of his in.stitution will ne\ er take advantage of it. 

W ithout the wi.sdom of Stephen Abbot — and the many other 
senior faculty members in his uni\ ersity and other colleges 
and Liniwrsities in this countty — we will be ill-prepared for 
the challenges we now face. 

The Challenge iror Senior Faculty 

As we tn' to make .sen.se of Stephen Abi)ot‘s sto-A and the 
stories of other .senior faculty who have lived through the.se 
same major transitions in American higher education, we 
face shifting notions abe-ut what it means to be succe.ssful as 
a facLily member and what one mu.st do to he .succe.s.sful. By 
the time mo.st faculty members of Abbot s era readied their 
late -tOs and early SOs, they em isioned them.selves as having 
■made it“ through the traditional academic career paths, or 
as having ac*cumulated the re.sources and network to still 
‘make it" — .sometimes tlirough alternative pathways. Alter- 
natiwly, they have plateaued and are no longer interested 
iti. or no longer hold much liope of. additional career ad- 
\ancement. In either ca.se. senior faculty are freed to make 
choices regarding the direction of th( ir re.search, .scholarship, 
teaching, organizational role, and, more generally, career. 

To be free from con.straints. however, doc.-i not necessar- 
ily mean that one knows what to do w’ith this freedom 
(Hergciuist and Weiss 1994). ITeedom is often cjuite frighten- 
ing. especially for someone who has li\ ed for many years 
with real (or imagined) career constraints. As long as one 
has to publi.sh to sui-vive. or teach in a certain manner to 
gain senior colleagues' acceptance, or perform certain roles 
and pro\'ide certain sen ices in (he in.stitution to gain tenure, 
then one need not (jiiestion the wi.sdom (»f the choices made 
about re.search, teaching, or institutional role. Now. how- 
e\er. senior faculty like Stephen Abbot haw choices to 
make — at a time in life w hen there are often reasons for 
both hope and despair. So much clepc-nds on how senior 
fac ility c hoose to frame their experiences and the new (or 
old) ways in which the\- choo.se to lead their lives. 





rhi'< is a lime ol' life and a point in t>ne‘s career w hen one 
asks c|uesiions ahoul rele\ ance (Braskamp el al. 19B2). Ihe 
answers will \ an w idel\ amoni^ senior laculty. tor they are 
no longer consirained by a sini-le set of confining standaicls 
that confronied them ai an earlier age w hen lhe\ soughl 
pronu)lion aiul ti'iiure. ■‘Protessors \ ary considerably in how 
ihe\' live iheir professional llivesf (p. 22). Soim* ot ihe se- 
nior faculty that liraskamp and his colleagues .studied leiul 
to focus inward — toward integration; "As lhe\’ are getting 
settled as full professors, they write the integrative piete in 
their field or applv their knowledge in new settings. \s they 
near the end of the prolessional career, they strive to write 
the masteipiece to entompass their life’s work, to assist 
others in furiliering work begun by them. an».l to play the 
role of the elder stalesperson " tp. 22). Olliers, however, use 
this time in life to branch out — to move away from their 
former activities, "to pursue nev\ inierest.sl. such asl consult- 
ing landl juihlic sp -aking. llol rekindle t)ld interests .... 
and to sjx*nd more time w ith their family. Thev were satis- 
fied with the level of jierfcMinance vvlum promoted and v\ere 
willing to maintain it rather than enhanoc it (p. 22). 

()bviouslv, st*ni()r lacullv memlxas acliv ilies \ arv w idc'K . 
making it is v en dilliuilt to portrav' the prodiu liv ity ot s,.-- 
nior fatullv . further, what is considered productive at one 
institution is not at another. Stephen Abbot comes Iroin an 
institution that has alwavs encouraged exceikaxe- in teaching 
as well as sc liolarlv produc tivitv or research. Some insiiui- 
lions would not rec|iiire the scholarship or rescMi'ch; oiIkms 
would not be- as c-onci-rned about instruction. Thus, the tac- 
ultv menilxM' who e.scc'K at a balanced approac h (otx* artic le 
a \c*ar. new inno\ ations in his or her courses c*ac h veai. 
consistent outreach activities, and parlicijxuion on one uni 
vc*isii\ committee') might be c onsideic'd highiv productive at 
a comprehensiw institution but a lov\ producer al a research 
universitv. And l-dc'aking down ac.idc'mic W(»rk into sc'jxiratc' 
role's and finc-i and fiix-r jihases mav miss the- c-ssence ol 
work in ac adcuiia Analv/ing die parts mav not produce- an 
undc'isianding '1 the w hole ’< Blac kburn I*) i. p Bi. 

\ev ertiic'less, some are conc c'rnc'd that senioi lacullv mav 
not he- .is pioduc liv e. 'some' of this c < )ix c-rn has bee n base< 1 
i>n a I >c'lii'l lli.it sciiioi f.n ullv .iie not ment.iilv .iblc- to in.iiii 
tain ihc' nc'c c'ss.nv Ic-vcl < >1 content knowledge .uul skills Ikil 
most longiiudin.ll siudic's find no ccmsisic-ni dec line m c ogni 
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ti\'c lutulions until the 6(h, and many adults retain liij^h 
al)ilitics until much older. lAvn in the 50s. the ‘avera^'c" 
decline oh.sened is not cau.sed by a^iiyy. but in- diseases 
tluit alTecl only a small minority of people (lha\- and 
Howard 1085; Schaie 1985; Siegler 1985; Willis and Tosli- 
X’asey 1990). I'or most peof)le in the .studies, mental abilities 
were constant over time. 

In fact, abilities that are used often do not peak until mid- 
life. re\ iew of the biological literature on the impact of age 
on intelligence note's th:it the decline resulting from ;ige is 
c|uite mode.st well into the "Os for people with no major di.s- 
ea.ses (Kallio and Ging 1985). The dec line is lea.si for "those 
w ith a posit i\e socioeconomic .status (or .stimulating environ- 
ment). tho.se w ho manife.sted a flexible per.somility .style in 
middle years. ;md those who manife.si greater initial intelli- 
gc-nce. I And becau.sel facult>- generally po.s.se.ss all three of 
Ithesel characteristics. the\' m;ty be expected to e.xperience 
e\en less ciecline in intelligence than the general population" 
tp. II ). Another re\ iew of researcli on age and expertise 
re\ e;iis th;it new j^rofe.ssionals have ;i r;ither frac tured and not 
well organi/c‘d cognitix c> sirucTire. w hile experienc ed profes- 
sionals typic‘;illy ha\e wedi integrated and highiv organized 
kiKwvledge bases that allow them to c|uic*kly fold in new 
knowledge ;ind .solve problems (Willis and To.sti-\a.sc.'y 1990). 

'I he concern about .senior faculty members* productivity 
became apparent with the uncapping of the mandaloty re- 
liretnent age. and ;i fUiri-v' of articles appeared on "what to 
do" about the ;iging prolessoriat and the productivity of 
older faculty members. Ag;iin. it w as fre(|uc‘ntly assumed 
that older hiculty would be. bec;iuse of age*, less productive 
(balciwin aticl Blac kburn 1981: Hodgkin.son 19" 0. Is this 
asse.ssment acc'unitc' for most senior faculty? Was it true of 
•Stephen .\bbot? To ;tdclress the.se complex concerns, this 
section sunimari/.es the literature on .senior faculty and their 
productivity in the ;ue:is of teaching, re.search, ..ncl serv ice. 
As the ic'ac'er will .soon le;irn. .some decline* in procluctiv ity 
jiiighl occur as facultv- age. but age itself is not ;t m;ijor pre- 
dictor of procluctiv it\- and other fac tors h:ivc* a much greater 
imp;ic t. The* factors th;it ;tffect the vilalitv- of ;tll fac ulty also 
aflect senior fac tilty: for c-xample. motivation, competence. 
.ippreci;ition. rc*w;ircls. and climate. .\s the next .section. 

■ Looking Inside* lor \ it;ility." notes, sonic* ol these* l;tctors an* 
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of j)aiticular impnrlaiuo lo senior laculty (e g,, apj^iet iaiion), 
while Olliers (e.g.. rewards) are ot relalixt'Iv less imporianee. 

Se\*eral researchers on age versus prockictivity suggest 
iheir findings ‘clearly point to the need tor more sophisti- 
t ated analyses of cause -effect relationships between individ- 
ual and institutional variables and career patterns (haw- 
rence and Blackburn IWS. pp. 1S1-S2). This theme of the 
intimate interplay of individual variables and institutional 
variables on faculty members' vitality is persi.sienl across all 
the literature, and the concluding sections ot this iik mo- 
graph on fostering faculty vitality return to it. But fust, what 
do we know from the literature about the productivity ot 
senior fac ulty members, and how do these findings relate lo 
what we know about the vitality of Stephen Abbot and other 

scnioi kuullw-' 

Teaching 

Studies find that senior laculty ctanmil about the same 
amount of time to leaching as younger fac ulty and that a! 
most all have some student advisees, moreover, senior lac- 
ultv list leaching as a pri<aitv (1,1-Khavvas ). Seveial 
suiclies find that interest in teaching increases with age 
(Baldwin and l^lackburn BWh I'.l-Khawas IWl). fluis. con- 
cerns about senior fac ullv's no longei being interesical in or 
committed to students or to leac hing are unfounded. 

The findings are mixed with regard to the competencies 
ol senior faculty memlvrs as leachcas when compared to 
voungca faculiv. Small positive convlations were found be- 
tween ac ademic- rank and teac hing elfeciiv eness in a grouji 
nf studies conducted over a .^n wear pcaiod. but the rank ol 
lull professor enc-ompasses .^0 to lO year>. making it cliffic ult 
to generalize (Bl.ic-kburn and l.avvrenc e 1W(>). ( )ther studies 
have found that a low order nc-gative correlation c-xists be- 
tween agc‘ and the elfectiv eness of tc-aching in the college 
c la.ssroom Vcningca teac hers lypicallv are rated liighei th.m 
older teachers. .\ siudv ol student ratings among "<» college 
lacullv found that .ige was nc*gaiivelv related lo tc-aching 
elfectiv enc'ss (Cornwell Bri). while another found a neg.i- 
tive relationship between studcail ratings and number ol^ 
vcMis sinc-e receiving a doclor.iic- M.inskv and Straus p) si 
•fhe lelationshii^ bcMwecai age and lea< lung perlormanc c-. 
luwvever. is not great. One studv . for instance, lound that 
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.KO)imk*d lor only 6 {XTcvnt of (lie \:uiatuv in students' 
nitings (Cornwell l‘)“ n. 

One ol the few longitudinal studies that lias lieen per- 
formed (Heilman and Armentrout l^.-^h) yiekled results sug- 
gesting stable ratings of instruction owr a se\ en-vear period. 
1 his \ er\ dalt'd study has been replit’aied in our own lime 
(Horner. Murrav. and Rushton l9S9i. examitiing students' 
latings loj l()('i rull-tinie lacitliy members in psytiiology owm' 
a two- to Is-ycar period. It foutui an overall negative corre- 
lation ot between age <ind general teaching effectiveness 
and similar corivlaliotis between age and specific measures 
ol teaching effectiv eness. I'he authors offer sev eral ideas 
regarding the reasons for this tiecline. 

l iisi. thev suggest that biological proi\*sses s|o\\ clow n as 
one ages, accompanied by a personalitv change that is detri- 
nic-ntal (t> ic-aHiing (Horner, .Murray, and Riishttm 19S9. p. 
21H). Citing the argument that sc-nior faculiv- find few re- 
waids lor ellc*ctivc“ teacliing. esjic’cially because in most in- 
stances they arc’ tc’nurc’cl and at the’ highest posit joji jn the 
institutioti (lull professor) (Blackburn and Lawrence l9S(o. 
they siiggc‘st that the’ dc’ciine in teachitig performance may 
rc’late to generational differences rather than age. Older 
l.iculty arc’ more- likelv to experic’iice a gap between their 
own lile c’.xperic’iK es .ind those of their students. While this 
"generation gap" m.i>- narrow and even reverse w hen a fac- 
ulty membc’r is teaching an older group of students, the g.tp 
is likc’lv to remain a detriment for most lacultv until such 
time’ .IS a majtiriiv ol .students m collegiate- instilutK ms are 
»)\ ei n vears of age. 

■file self-fulfilling prophecic’s assoc iatc-d w ith stereotvping 
people by race, gender, ethnicity, phvsical abilities — and 
age’-- arc- anothc’r lactor (llonu’r. .Murrav. and Rushton 19.S9). 

II mc’inbc’is ol .1 collegiate institution — in particular, students 
—assume that sc-nior lac-ully arc’ “burnc’d out," dalc’cl. and fai 
removed horn con!emporai-v problems, then the lacultv will 
not be of much mic’ic’si or use .is tc-achc-rs. .Senior faculiv will 
in turn Ic’el unappreciated, thev will find it hard to motivate’ 
students, and thc’V will usu;i|(y he assigned to tc-ac h the tradi 
lional course’s diec.msc’ ihc’v arc- supjiosc'div "out of-date’ ). 

I nder suc h conditions, senior fac ultv are likc’ly to Ix’comc’ 
disc ouraged. unmoliv alc’d. and distant lioin students, thc’ivby 
vc’iilving the’ iniliallv laiillv assumptions ih.il liavc- bec-n m.idc- 
I he- strong clisengagc’iiH’nt tli.it Slc-plic’ii Abbot s siudc’iils rc’- 






poll in his senior \eurs ,sug>»s*sts [lial ju.si such a sell-lulfilling 
propheex- lias occunvd. iit least temporarily, for him. 

These mi.ved results and llte xariahles invoked make it 
difficult to arrixe at firm conclusion.s about the relationship 
betxxeen age and teaching. Some .studies haxe lound that age 
disc rimination does seem to negatixely affect performance 
ratings (Clark 1992: I-inkel.stein 1982 )— particularly xvhen the 
people doing the rating are young and the person l)eing 
rater is older, as xvould he the case for students rating .senior 
laCLilty. Second, the studies that haxe been conducted are 
rarelx' longitudinal: as a result, xve hax e no xxay of knoxx ing 
xvhether the leaching i^erformance is declining or this partic- 
ukir cohort of faculty members xxere alxvays slightly less ef- 
fectixe in the classroom. Perhaps new faculty members enter 
their jobs xvith greater commitment to teaching or xx ith more 
training as teachers. With the decline in public suj:)port for 
higher educ ation, manx' of our younger faculty members 
come xvith an expectation that higher education xx ill proba- 
blx' never pay x ety xxell or even offer them much emixloy- 
ment security, 'fhex are more likely to be motix ated by ;i 
desire ti» teach rather than a search for job security (tenure) 
or high j^ay. Further, many unixersities today recjuire training 
in teaching for their graduate studc'nts xx ho are teaching as- 
sistants. Thus, nexx faculty are more likely to haxe form:il 
training in teaching than senior facultx. Whether these 
c hanges in the attitudes, expectations, and training of young 
faculty translate into belter teaching is another matter. Only 
funher longitudinal studies will enable us to differentiate the 
issue of age from the issue of age cohort. 

In summarx-. no studies found a large negatixe a.ssociation 
betxxeen a faculty member s age and effeclixe teac hing. If a 
negative effect exists, it is small. It is cie:ir. hoxxexi'r, th:tt 
senior facultx aie interested in. committed to. and clexote 
significant time to teaching. 

Research 

'I'he first major stuck' on laculty piocluctixity as a function of 
age used entric's in sc'xeral histories of science as a criterion 
of successful contribution to the body of knoxvledge in a 
specific field (Lehman 19S3). The study found that scientists 
completed the xxork being cited more often before thex 
were f<) than after they xxere tO. .Most subsc-cjiieni studies 
concerned xxith the research procluc tixity of laculty as a 
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rumiiun of have ivporlcd iliis same dilTerenee—lhou^li 
w iih an initial low level of productivity when a faculty mem- 
ber is younii. 

'I'his cuivilinear relationship is commonly found, regard- 
less of the criterion being used to define produclix iiy or the 
discipline studied, altiiough it should be noted that nearly all 
these studies were done on faculty in the .sciences or .social 
sciences (Cole 19'9; Dennis 1956; Horner, Rushton, and 
X'ernon 19H6; I.ehman I96(i). Protlucliviiy tends to be fairly 
low when faculu' are in their 20s, largely because they are 
.still com{')leting thc r requirements for advanced degrees, 
settling in as newly apiioinied faculty members, establi.sliing 
their research setting (laboratoiy, libraiy. subject pool, and 
.so foith), and beginning to learn the sul)tle and often elusive 
arts of teaching and campus politics. Productivity tends to 
increase during the 5()s, peak atxHind age tO. and decline 
thereafter. 

It was previously thought that llie decrea.se in productiv- 
ity was a result of a decline in energy, ideas, or cognitive 
abilities, or a result ol the lo.ss of external motivation (pro- 
motion and tenure). 'I bis general conclusion held .sway in 
higher education for many years, but it has been challenged 
in recent \ears by .several researchers. .Some have noted that 
there were many more v'oung faculty than older faculty dur- 
ing the time when many of the .studies were done and that 
there is a greater tendency on the part of hi.storians of sci- 
ence to focus on the early, breakthrough discoveries in fac- 
ulty meiiibers’ careers than on their later, sub.stantiating 
work (Cole 19‘'9; Dennis 1956). 

^'et even w hen the si/,e of the age cohon is taken into 
account and the criterion of j')roductivity concerns number 
of publications rather than impact on one's discii:)line. a 
decline still occurs in the rate of productivity as a function of 
age (Cole 19“’9: Horner, Rushton, and \ernon 19S6; Over 
!9<S2. !9XS). "If fewer outstanding contributions come from 
older scientists, it may not be just because older .scienti.sts 
are fewer in number but becau.se they have reduced re- 
search output" (Over 19H9, p. 222; .see also Over 1988). 

It should be notetl, however, that while these overall 
declines are true, age .still accounts for only around 6 per- 
cent of the variance in research productivity (Horner. 
Rushton. and \ernon 198(>; Ovt‘f 1982). Cheat individual 
dilTeremes exist. For exampk'. "high-level producers (tho.se 
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I puhlishing more llian one article per year ;iikI laccounling 
tori one-lhird ot the sample). . . . even alter decline ... at 
SS to (H [were! . . . more productiw than the remaining iwo- 
thirds of the .sample had been at their peak" (Horner. 

Rushton, and Vernon 19S(>. p. 322). 

*rhe results, iiowewr. ivre still not definiliN'e. tor se\eral 
(-)ther complex and confounding factors are in\ t)lved. I'ir.si. it 
is unclear exactly how the number of citations should be 
measured. Is high cjuality defined by the owrall number ot 
times the work of a faculU' member is cited, or Iw the num- 
ber t)f articles or books a faculty metuber has authored that 
are cited a certain number of times? W hile .scMne evidence 
sugge.sts that older faculty attract fewer citations than younger 
faculty (Cole br9: Over 1982. 1989. pp. 222-23). other results 
sugge.st there is basically no difference between younger and 
older faculty with regard to citations per article (Oromaner 
19 — : Over 1988). Thus, younger faculty may have more cita- 
tions than older facult\'. but it may be the result of their 
higher production ot articles and b(K)ks oxerall than ot their 
production of high-ciualily (fretjuently cited) work. 

key fact(M- that leads to the confusion appears to be the 
intermingling of quality and cpiantity in the measurement ot 
productivity. "Despite the general drop in research output 
with age la ciuanliialive crilerionl. the ratio ot high-quality 
jow-ciuality publication la cpialitativc criieruMil remains rela- 
ti\ely constant o\er the jw^tessional life span (Simontc^n 
198-r. 19S=i. cited in Over 1989. p. 223). A study of the ratio 
of high- to low-quality articles finds that \ oung faculty pro- 
duce more high-cjualily articles (as defined by number ot 
citations) than older faculty; howewr. they also produce 
more low-(]uality articles (Over 1988. 1989). Ihe results are 
further confounded by the placement ot articles in specific, 
highlv \isible journals (Oromaner 19 ). lounger and okler 

faculty attract similar rates oi citation when articles j'lub- 
lislied in the same journal are compared (Over 1982. 1989), 
Moreos er. the variance in jHiblicalion rate among faculty 
increa.ses with age. It is not a consistent decline; mther. it 
;ippears m;my taculty remain highly productive, w hile others 
significantly reduce their publishing activ iiy. 

i-inally. when productivity is measured In .something 
other than number ot t itations. the outcome tends lo (. hange 
Results from two national surveys ot t.iculty in the late l98Us 
and one from the early bros sugge.st that “publication activ - 
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ily is reported l:)y almost all senior faculty at four-year institu- 
tions. hut hy four in 10 senior faculty at two-year institutions” 
(Hl-Khawas 1091. p. 4). Specifically, the seK-reports of faculty 
at four-\ear insiiiuticMis in the two 19S0s sur\eys indicate that 
H-t percent of senior faculty at four-year institutions had pub- 
lished articles in professional journals. 60 percent had pub- 
lished books. nK)noi*raphs. or manuals, and 4S percent had 
published chapters in edited books — much higher percent- 
ages than in the 19''2-'”3 surv ey. The percentages for faculty 
at two-year institutions were lower — 12 percent had pub- 
lished articles. 39 percent had published books, monographs, 
or manuals, and 10 percent had publisited chapters in edited 
book.s — but again, the percentages were higher than in 
19 ' 2 -- 3 . 

I nlortunately. these data tell us nothing about shifts in 
rales of productivity over the years, because they refer to 
total levels of productivity. W’hile "the idea that .senior fac- 
ulty never publish is . . . contradicted ' by this inforniiilion 
(Id-Khawas 1991. j>. 10), the ev idence points only to the fact 
that contemporaiy .senior faculty have been more productive 
over their total careers than were their coutilerparts during 
the early 19'0s. Nevertheless, these data sugge.st that other 
measures of productiv ity might be used rather than just cita- 
tions and that such data probably already e.xLsi in the type of 
national surveys El-Khawas cites. 

I'our other flaws overarch and perhaps ov erride many of 
the studies that hav e been conducted. I'irsi. most of the 
studies focus e.xclusivel)’ on faculty in the .sciences and .so- 
cial .sciences, specifically psychology. We know veiy little 
about changes in the rate of productivity among faculty in 
the humanities or arts. W'hile some of the studies concern 
‘•.scholarship* (e.g.. Over 1982. 19H9) rather than “research." 

V irtually all of them focus on publication in refereed, disci- 
plinary journals rather than on any other mode of di.s.semina- 
tion (conference's, con.sultations. pulilic reports, magazine 
articles, and so forth). In matiy disciplines, products are 
displayed primarily through exhibits at museums, showings 
at galleries, live performances, theatrical productions, and 
works of fiction. And what about in.structional products (in- 
cluditig textbooks and published case .studies) and produc- 
tions on (he Internet? These other modes of prcKluctivily 
mav‘ be particularly important for .senior faculty, who are 
olten more inclined (and better positioned in their in.stiui- 
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lions) than their younger colleagues it) communicate their 
ideas and insights liirough modes other than traditional, 
disciplinary- journals. 

.Sect)iul. the studies primarily focus on four-year research 
uni\ersilies. usually igiioring the work of .senior faculty at 
lil)eral arts colleges and two-year community ct)lleges. or 
using criteria of productivity (puldication in major refereed 
journals or number of citations) that are strongly biased 
toward faculty with disciplinan’ (.-onneclions and institution- 
ally based access and reputation. 

Third, the primary focus on number of citations does not 
satisfactorily address cjualitative criteria, thus yielding not 
onlv a limited sample of research production, but also a 
dichotomous measure — cMther an ailicle or book is cited or 
is not cited ,\loreo\er. tlu- citation does not lake into ac- 
count how often faculty memliers cite their own prexious 
work or the function of delay; lliat is. some articles and 
bt>oks are seminal in their field yet ;ire "discovered" much 
filer than other seminal works. 

|•■ourlh. criteria regarding citation are confounded by 
changes in ».lal;Melrie\al systems, 'fhe Irecjuency with which 
works in some fieltb are cited may tlepend more on the ex- 
tent and sophistication ol bibliograjihic tlatabases in llK-ir 
field llian the importance of iIk'sc works. 

I'inalK. the comlusions frtim an extensive- review of fac- 
ultv produtliv ily and age are worth noting; 

U /)c// Uihes lufu cnnsidcnidou (he /K.'rccu!aji>c of 
ihc pn^lndirily ( ({riance Ik’niii accoinitcd for by the 
ruridhic. ^^ood sctise u'oidd sdy to S(tnic. set it dsuh'. 

The reldfionshi{)S idv so {ivdh thdt ij it dvre }iol for d 
slrofiLi. vcl d/pdrcfitly ill fnnided. ftith thdt dn d,i>e 
prodiKlirily ivldtioushlf) does exist dud irould he 
fmud ifndlv (Hie irere snuirt eiiou}>h to doeiwient it. 

(Hie irodltl tdhle this line of iinfuiry diid more on to d 
more /fnfitdhle rein in order to mine for other fdctors 
ciJfrtin^^ f{(enlfy/}r<i(ln(.tirify(Ul\e\^\n\rn and f.avvrence 
b)S(), p. iSU). 

Kee-ping in mintl tin* problems with the previously noted 
simlies .IS well as bku kburn .md l.awreiues advice, we c;m 
sav that tiualiiv in lese.in h seems to be more im|)« nt.ml than 
c|uantilv for maiuie faciiltv members. Senior facullv mav 
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produce* less, but what they do |:>roducv is at least conipara 
hie to that produced by younger faculty. 

As with less effecli\ e teaching for senior faculty, several 
reasons may be offered for this apparent shift in priority 
from quantity to quality and the possible overall decline in 
quantity. First, as has been suggested by many who ha\e 
.studied the productivity of faculb’, the concern for cjualily 
may result from the reduction in pressure for publication 
that comes witli the tenure and promotional review of many 
collegiate institution.s — especially four-year colleges and 
univ ersities with at least a .secondaiy emphasis on research. 
Senior faculty may have the experience and capacity to 
write integrative, synthetic works that they did not have as 
\OLing academics, "tears in a field, hearing many colleagues 
wre.stle over time with enduring concepts, can greatly en- 
hance the interpretation of fragmented indiv idual studies 
through a meta-analysis. 

In his exploration (jf new concepts in postmodernism. 
Stephen Abbot, like other senior facultv’ members, may 
make important contributions to his field. Abbot .seems to be 
patient about coming to new insights and hence may allow 
these insights to fully mature before presenting them. I'nlike 
his younger colleagues, .\bboi can afford this luxury be- 
cause he is not under the same pressure to publish. 

The shil’ting priorities could also be a manifestation, cjuite 
simply, of the bioader role that senior faculty plav' in the 
organization . We kncjvv that senior faculty have a larger time 
lommitment to committees and are more likelv’ to take on 
administrativ e roles. Thus, one picks the research one can 
focus on most profitably w ith less time, given the increa.sed 
tijiie devoted to other activities. Or it mav be a result of the 
more general sliift among mature men and vvoim-n toward 
focusing more on those things about which they care deeply 
(berg(|uisi. Oreenburg. .md Klaum bW>. .Senior faculty are 
incliiu'd to distard all but the most important projects (re- 
seardi. sdiolarlv reatling and rev iew, committee assign- 
ments. aiKl so forth) s{> tlial they can truly care for those few 
projects that are most import. int and will yield the highesi- 
(juality pr< kIlk is. 

(liven these several possible reasons lor the shift in re- 
scMich priorities .md the lowet c|uantily of articles pr<>duced. 
(he leacieis of collegiate institutions might w.mt to follow (he 
suggestion that thc’y intcavene through mechanisms such as 
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professional development and resource allocation to "in- 
erease the research output of older scientists without ad- 
\ ersely affecting the ciuaiit\- of what they produce" (0\ er 
19H9. p. 22S; see also Over 19<S2). 

It appears that researcli funds often are not e\ enly shared 
among junicir and senior faculty. A review of se\eral national 
faculty surv eys found that ‘.senior faculty are somewhat le.ss 
likeK’ than other faculty to haw research funds. Forty-fcnir 
percent of senior faculty at four-year iastilulions leported 
hav ing re.search funds, compared to 51 percent ot all (acuity 
at rhe.se institutions" (El-Kliav\as 1991. p. (>>. It is c^uite under- 
standable that junior faculty are given substantial support, for 
they are just .starting out and are expected to be productive if 
they are to gain tenure and promotion. It is ecjually under- 
standable that supp(Ml for .senior faculty is not forthcoming 
and that their own research initiatives are often ignored or 
taken fc^r granted, given that they no longer need to publish 
so as not to “perish." their research initiatives are already 
well established, and their rate and stv le of pmductiv ity are 
already seemingly "entrenched." Nevertheless, “cio.ser exami- 
nation of the .sources of this difference lin access to research 
fundsl is w arranted. .\re institutional expectations am! inceti- 
tive*' skewed toward younger faculty?" (p. 10). 

Collegiate leaders might w ish to acknowledge the shifting 
priorities o\' senior faculty, paralleling the more general shift 
of mature adults away from cjuantiiy to .selective (.jualiiy and 
generative caring. 1‘nder these coiulilions. administrators 
might emphasize ''cnior laculty members' eltort^ to prodiKe 
high-(|ualitv work and to break tlown old habits (perhajis 
ac(]uired (.luring their vears of publish or perish) of publish- 
ing large volmiK's ol low er-t|ualitv work. 



Service 

No hard data hava* been found regarding the etiectiv <.-ness of 
senior fa(. uity in their roles as committee members, organiza- 
tional problem sob ers or conflict m.tnagers. (.ontributors to 
t!u.‘ir professional disciplines, cu* provi(.leis of outreach — a 
most unfoilunate situation bet ause these areas are where 
senior lacultv jilay major roles and are much more* \'\kv\\ 
than vdunger l.u tiltv to do so. l urther. some researc h re- 
garding iiging lai ultv tcve.ils that senior fatullv members 
often (.an seive as valuabli- resources to the institution bc‘- 
(. .uise ihev know the history of their disc ipline .md instilu- 
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No evidence 
exists of a 
large de- 
cline in 
[faculty 
members*] 
effective- 
ness or 
productivity 
because of 
age. 



tion and arc able to appreciate more t'lilly the context within 
which a problem resides than do their younger cedleagues 
(Wheeler 1990). The\- tend to be respected by tlieir col- 
leagues. jiarticularly it tliey have been succes.sful in their 
field or in running some specific program at their college or 
uni\ ersily. In .some in.stances. they also are judged b\' their 
colleagues to be more "objective" or at lea.st in .some sen.se 
detached from the daily politics of tlte in.siitution. They tend 
to take a long-term, historical perspectixe and are concerned 
with the overall welfare of the in.stilution — •ihougli under 
conditions of stagnation rather than generatix ity. they can l)e 
among the most \ indic ti\ e and short-sighted of ail faculty 
members (Wheeler 1990). 

Conclusions 

Despite the fact that sO |X‘rc ent of our full-time faculty will 
soon be ox er the age (T So. no evidence exists ol a large 
dc-chne in the effect ixettess of their teaching <»r produc'tix ily 
in research because ol age. Senior faculty continue to dem- 
onstrate interest in Lind commitment to teaching, commit- 
ment t() cjualilx in researc h, and commitment of time to or- 
ganizational roic-s. One major theme in the writings that 
influences whether a fac ultx member will or will not be 
procluctixe in the senior years, hoxvexer. is the interplay 
between individual and institutional factors. Stephen .\bbot 
continues to be procluctixe in pLirt because he has jxTson- 
ally sliifted his oxx n aclixities in response to ciumgtng intca - 
c'sts and xalues in his oxx n life llis ixoductix iiy has also 
been affeclc'd. both posiiixelx’ Lind negLilix elx’. by hoxx- he 
respomled to the shifting environment of the institution 
where he works. I Itimatelx'. facullx' vitality is determined 
In how oiie responds to both peisoruii and institutional 
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LOOKING INSIDE FOR VITAIJTY: 
Internal Factors Affecting the 
Productivity of Senior Facul 



It seems that faculty members' competence and produni\ ity 
do not significantly decline as a function of age. The priori- 
ties of senior faculty do appear to change, however, a.s evi- 
denced In- such things as their focusing on ciuality rather 
than quantity in research, and their role as institutional lead- 
ers. While the particular stage of adult and career de\ elop- 
ment for .senior faculty like Stephen Ai-ibot inlluences their 
vitality, they also continue to be influenced In' factors a.sso- 
ciated with the \ itality of all faculty members. L nder.sta tiding 
the characteristics of productive faculty members, whatever 
their age. as well as tho.se endemic to .senior faculty can 
help one select new directions or changes in the in.stitution 
that facilitate \ italit\-. 

This section summarizes the literature on internal factors 
a.ssociaied with facult\- viialil\- across all age groups. ,\s an 
aid in understanding the po.ssible shifts in priorities as we 
age. it focuses, in particular, on the literature about adult 
de\elopmenl as it specifically applies to faculty. The ne.xl 
section summarizes the literature on e.\Yer//f// factors associ- 
ateil with faculu vitality, across ages, and focuses on the 
literature about career de\elopment among faculty to further 
our understanding of e.xternal factors that ir.fluence the pri- 
orities of senior faculty. Hac li aspect of internal and external 
\ italit>- is imponanl. and addressing one alone is insufficient. 
.•Ml of the factors work together to provide the conditions 
necessaiy for faculty \ italily (see figure 1 ). 

Adult Development and the Shifting 
Priorities of Senior Faculty 

.•\s we grow older, our interest in. and perspectives on. \ ari- 
ous modes of productivity change. We like to tlo different 
things in our SOs anti 60s iVom what we did in our 20s. anti 
we aspire to different goals from tho.se of our youth (Berg- 
tjuist. C'lreenburg. anti Klaum 1W3). 'I'his is the central mes- 
sage to he conwyed by the research on atlult development 
as we consider the factors in.sitie .senior faculty members that 
intluence their productivity and vitality. 

’Hie tli.scoveiy — or invention — of atlultliood and adult 
stages of develc^pment in the beliavioral .sciences is signifi- 
tant. for it has shifted our notions about how to motiv ate 
and revitalize men and women between il aiul ()S years ot 
age. We now know that people differ significantly with re- 
gard to needs and intere.sts not only as a function of gender. 
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FIGURE 1 



Components of a Productive Academic Organization 
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race, socioeconomic. le\el, and ahilitie.s. but also as a func- 
lion of age. As we look to way.s for maintaining the vitality 
of .senior faculty members in our colleges and un.v ersities, it 
is jKU surprising that we have recently looked to research 
and models of adult development for guidance. 

While the notion of human de\el(>i'>ment can be traced 
back almost a cenluiv' to the work ol .Arnold van (.'»ennep. 
Jose Onega y C'la.s.sel. and Carl Jung, it has gained promi- 
nence and a stable theoretical ba.se with the work of Sw iss 
p.sychologist Jeiin Piaget ( 1H%-I980) and German-born 
jAsN choartalvsi luik Hrikson 1 19t)2-I99 t). Piaget (Inhelder 
and Piaget 19SH) identified four spec ific .sets ot cognitive 
competencies that must be accjuired in a sc(|uential manner 
as children mature and become thoughtful and successful 
adults, and one must successfully achie\e the cognitive c'om- 
petcaicies associated with one stage of the Piagetian model 
before j-iicK eecling to the next stage. At about tlie same lime, 
Prikson ( 19Ss) described eight stages of life, from infancy 
through old age. I 'nlike Piaget. Prikson assumc‘d that one 
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niovc.s on to iIk* next stage ol develcipment in life, regard- 
less of one s level of success in the previous stage or stages. 

In the Piagetian model, unsuccessful development results in 
a person s being stuck at a specific stage of life. C(’»n\ersely. 
in the Priksonian model, one carries developmental failures 
forward in life, making success in each of the subseciuent 
stages more difficult as the continuous accumulation c^l fail- 
ures becomes more damaging and difficult to ov ercome. 

Eriksonian models of adult development 

rhe first four of Hrikson's developmental .stages address the 
i.ssues of infancy and childhood, the last four adulthood. The 
fifth stage concerns primarily the formation of identity as an 
adult, and the building of a .sense of continuity in life roles 
and goals, while the sixth stage focuses on the capacity to 
establisli an intimate relationship and the formation of a lov- 
ing relationship with another person. Generativity is central 
to the .seventh .stage, vv ith midlife adults concerned with 
guidance of the next generation. The eighth and final stage 
concerns primarilv- the integritv of one s life experiences and 
the acceptance of one's own distinctive life cycle (see figure 
2)(Fnkson 19.S2). 

The Ixisic Priksonian model has undergone two major ex- 
tensions and modifications over the past two decades (Ciilh- 
gan 19S2; Levinson 199(): Levinson et al. 19"H). Like Prikson. 
Levinson addre.s.ses the life cycle, but his .studies of the life 
cycle in men (Levinson et al. prs) and women ( I99b) focus 
on the last three Priksonian .stages, .specifically on tlie sev- 
enth stage (see figure 2). W ithin the seventh .stage. Levin.son 
loncentrates on the transitions a.s.sociated with the early tOs. 
exj'ianding on Prikson s model by identifying both structure- 
building periods and structure-changing or tran.sitional peri- 
ods within specific life-cycle eras. The crises and .stress as.so- 
ciated with transitional period'' are normal aspects of the 
developmentaJ pnicess and are to be differentiated from 
• adaptiv e crises." which occur when a major traumatic event 
occurs in one s life (such as combat, illness, or aliuse). 

nevelopmenial crises may be veiy traumatic and demand 
a reevaluation of one s priorities and needs, yet without 
these crises and the structural changes tliev bring afiout. 
men and women are likely to lemaiii c*uight in tlicir current 
dev elopmental stage and will be ill prepared for addres.sing 
the age-related challenges of their next era in the life cycle. 
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Ori^»inaIly, the midlife crisis was identified as the struggles of 
men and women in their late iOs who have ne\er addressed 
the life changes inherent in their early -tOs. not the normal 
and necessar\‘ transitions of the early 4t)s. that are the points 
of 'crisis. ' It is the failure to address ‘midlile" is.sues that 
produces the "midlife” crisis, not the transitional period il- 
.sclf. This area is often misunderstood in the popular litera- 
ture on adult de\elopment. 

While Levinson built on the l-riksonian model by tocusing 
on points of transition and. in j')articular. on midlile. (lilligan 
( 19S2) focuses primarily on differences between men and 
women in their mo\emenl through the life cycle. She sug- 
gests that the assumption in I'rikson s model that one torms 
an identity- in early atiullhood preceding the formaiicm of 
intimate relati<mshi]')s in middle adulthood may be tlistinc- 
tively male, noting that manv women (and some men) forge 
their identities in conjunction with their experience of be- 
coming intimate with another j^erson. Moreover, site argues. 
l-riks(.n overemphasizes a movement toward greater indiv id- 
eation .md the clarification and reformulation of ones own 
jxasonal identitv independent of the specific context within 
which (aic‘ lives. One's identitv-. after all. exists within a spe- 
cific ciintexl. and maturation could be considered a move- 
ment toward mutuality of care rather than greater individua- 
tion (see figure 2). 

Pia}*etUin tm>dels of adult dereloputetd 

In kevping with the epiMemological orientation of lhagc*l. 
most Piagc’iian modc'ls ol adult dev eloiiment bc'gin vviili a 
concept of unfolding or maturing cognitive structures and 
their impac t on personal and interpersonal aspec'ts ol sell 
(sev figure 2). Kegan ( 19S2). for instance*, oilers a six-stage 
ihemv of develoj'iment that trace’s the maturation of the con- 
struction of meaning processes in one's life, believing that 
liuman dc-v elopnient consists of a series of stages in which 
one s sense* of sc*lf be*comes increasingly differentiated Irom 
Ins or her sense o!' the external world. 

,\ comparable* model of adult development that relies on 
cognitive maturation ( l.oe*\ inger. Wesslei'. and Kedmore !')“() i. 
while* clearly in the* !Magc*tian camp, (juestions the Piagetian 
assumplioii ilut each stage builds on the previous st.igc*s and 
is somehow superior to lhc*m. I'ai h stage* has us w c*aknc*ss».“s. 
Its probic’ins. and its par.idoxes. which provide both a poten 
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lial lor maladjustments and a potential tor i»ro\Mh“ (Loex'inger 
196(». p. 200). 

I.oevinger also toeuses on the extent to vvliich one is able 
to reason and make deeisunis independent of other people 
and. in paniailar. the doniinanl frames of reference offered 
by the society in whidi a person lives. In many ways, the 
research and tlieori/ing (’tf Gilligan and her colleagues take 
the o cerns ot Loe\ inger one step further. Not only are 
"higher" stages of cognitive de\ elopment mn nece.ssarily 
better than lower stages, they al.so ma\' repre.sent a model of 
dex elopment that is neither de.scriptive of dewlopmenl in all 
people nor nece.ssarily an appropriate .source of normative 
guidelines. 




adult development theory to faculty 

llodgkinson ( 19“ 0 was the first to apply adult development 
theop- to understanding the stages of dewlopmenl among 
hiculty (see figure 3). Although he u.sed age as the .source of 
dillereitlialion between .stages, llotlgkin.son cautioned against 
the strict use ol age as the basis for the stage of one's life. 
Particularly when it comes to the description of facultv. it is 
imperatix e that a iheoiy of stages be tlexil'ile and that faculty 
and atlminisirators who apply the theorx’ to institutional pol- 
ity ami procedures not engage in self-fulfilling proidiecies 
that impose inappropriate solutions on the distinctive prob- 
lems (.(mfrontetl by individual facultv members. 

Building on Levinson's model. Ht)dgkin.son identifies 
sev en stages of a faculty member's career (see figure 3). the 
first six Stages encompassing the years before senioritv: ( 1) 
getting into the atlult world (ages 22-29). (2) age 30 transi- 
tion (approximatelv 2S-32). (3> settling down or moving up 
( ( j) becoming one's own person (3^-39). (3) miti- 
tlle'^tence (.-^9-t3) and ((i) iV'^labili/ation ( t3-^<n. Me de- 
votes little tiine to •senior taculty — the sosenth stage or later 
years — who. according to 1 lotlgkinson. are becoming aware 
of their physical dec line, beginning to prepare lor retire- 
ment. and often experiencing grc*a( satisfac tion in their ca- 
rc‘c*r ac coiiiplishments 

I'ocii'sitig on the transitions from assistant to assoc iate 
and Irom associ.ite to lull prolc’ssor. lhaskamp and his r<i|- 
IcMguc’s apjdieci Levinson s model in their analysis c»f inlc-r 
views with iS Liculty at a major ic-search university ( Bras- 
kamp et al. 19SJ). 'I hey identified an initial carevr transition 
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from graduate studies to assistant professorship and a pe- 
riod ol relatiw stability and consolidation in which a faculty 
member enters his or her profession, establishes an identity 
as a professional, and attends to advancement in the profes- 
sion. paralleling Levinson s pattern of major change followed 
by a period of relative stability. 

A .second transition occurs with the transition from a.ssis- 
tant to a.s.sociate profe.s.sor, followed by e.stablishing or re- 
establishing a balance in life, .selecting a professional life- 
.sl\'le. and .seeking advancement to a higher position in the 
in.stitution. 'fhe final .stage is the transition from a.s.sociate to 
full profe.ssor and the .sub.secjueni ledefming of (Mie's profe.s- 
sional lifestyle, branching out into other areas of life and 
work, and fulfilling lifetime goals. 

A SLimmaiy of the re.search to the early 19H()s on the in- 
terplay between faculty and adult development al.so exten- 
siwly used Levin.sotVs analysis in de.scribing an age 3b tran- 
sition, a midlife transition, and a senior career transition but 
al.so incorporated re.searc h on women's development, noting 
in particular that women often forge dual identities, one cen- 
tered on career and the other on family (Cytiynbaum. Lee, 
and Wadner 19.S2). .Moreover, the juills between tlu*.se two 
identities may be particularly salient for a female faculty 
member in a dual-career relationship. 

A more recent survey ol’ faculty and adult dewlopment 
models al.so borrows heavily from Le\inson (I). Kelh 1991), 
noting that facult\- during their senior \ ears •ma\ desire the 
op|'>ortunily to provide nurturing to other younger faculty. In 
addition, adults at this stage are likely to be intc“resic*d in is- 
sues of health and rc’lirement " (j\ 6). 

.\ltbough the.se four researchers ( 1 lodgkinson, braskamp. 
(iytiynbaum. and Kc*lly) oiler excellent illustrations of the 
use- of adult dc‘\elopment theory to aid the planning ol strat- 
egies for motivating and dc*\c‘loping faculty, they all are to 
bc‘ faulted — like Lc*\inson — lor the lack of clarity ivgarding 
clillercmces betwevn the caiioiis stages of de\ c*lopment after 
age* sO. 'I hc* senior yc*ars for faculty aie a lime lor dev elop- 
ing new dreams, building a legac y. and nurturing the nc*\t 
generation. I'hc* sc*nior years are not just a time in w hich 
rauilty prepare for rc‘tirement (as r Igkinson. ( Alrvtibaum. 
,ind KelK suggc*.st ). l*rc-|>.iration foi letirc-inenl iisu.illy cloc*s 
not bc'gin with the* v ery laic* sOs or early ()0s unk*ss a fac ulty 
member is c-onsiclc‘ring c*atiy retirenu*nt. lust as llocigkinson 







I iimips together ul! llie dexelopment issues after age SO into a 
single stage, most Americans, w hellier studying adult de\ el- 
opmeni anu)ng older faculty members or preparing for their 
own SOs. 60s, and later, generally neglect or never di.scover 
the distincii\e features ol the senior years. 

Most applic ations of adult development theory to faculty 
have borrowed primarily from the Hriksonian model ol de- 
\elopnient and. more specifically, from Levin.son's model ol 
mature male development. Freedman (19^9). however, em- 
ployed Loevinger's more Piagetian model in his description 
of faculty development (see figure 3). He sugge.sts in the 
first of five stages that faculty members as.sume a simplistic 
\ iew of their role in the institution and focus primarily on 
their own discipline. Faculty then move to a .second stage 
that leads to increasingly complex \'iews of the world (a 
stage that is common to all IMagelian models). Some lacully 
may ne\er nio\ e to this second .stage, though mo.st do. 

A smaller number of faculty, according to I'reedman. 
reach the third, fourth, or fifth stages. Freedman’s fourth 
stage offers great freedom for facullS' in their appreciation of 
alternative modes of thought and action and in their open- 
ness to serve in the role of both teacher and learner. I'aculty 
often enter this fouilh .stage in their .senior years. ,\s .Stephen 
Abliot and other faculty members like him begin to recog- 
nize that new learning comes in many different forms and at 
many unanticipated limes in their lives, .so will learning fot 
students ctmie in ways that can be neither anticipated nor 
controlled. Students nui.si find their own an.swers. I'aculty 
mu.st do no more (or le.ss) than create conditions to maxi- 
mize this potential for learning. 

'file fifth and final .stage, accorditig to Freedman, em- 
braces a classic Fiagelian emphasis on individual and au- 
tonomous conceptualization. Faculty begin to build their 
own distincli\e philosophs of education and become ic’ach- 
ei's and mentors to other faculty. Ihey readily embrace con- 
tradiction. complexity, ambicalencc*. and change in their own 
life and in the* cla.s.sroom. Fhey become educational leadc*rs 
of their institutions through example if not through formal 
actions and influence*. Siejihen Abbot .seems to be on the 
c'dge of this stage, though, without institutional support, he 
may tiever re.ilize the opportunity to make miic h use of his 
own perspectixes (olhc*r th.m through participation in this 
case study analysis). 
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iToeclman'.s model offers a developmenlal diailenge for 
all collegiaie institutions: The institution will he suevessful to 
the extent that it can move not only its students, hut also its 
faculty to a more mature le\ el of development. As with other 
Piagetian models. I'reedman's con.struct is potentially fraught 
with normative problems. Is the movement to a more com- 
ple.\ and abstract slate of co.gnition a sign of intellectual tna- 
turation or one of socialization to the dominant (often ma.s- 
culine) emphasis on detachment and (objectivity? To what 
extent is maturation in a Piagetian sen.se dominated by a 
p.sychological emphasis on interpersonal relationships and 
bias Kjward integration and interdi.sciplinarity? 

The misapplication of adult development 
theory to faculty 

Adult development iheoi-)’ is not without its detractors, and 
it nui.sl he applied \s ilh some re.seiration in the analysis of 
faculty needs and the formulation of .strategies for faculty 
re\ itiilization. Hrst. the models of adult development are 
often filled with bia.ses regarding culture, .social cla.ss. and 
gender, 'fhe shift from iower-order ’ fimclions that produce 
concrete and context-specific results to "higher-orcler ' func- 
tions that produce ab.stract and readily generalizable results 
may repre.sent not so much an improv ement as the embrac- 
ing of a specific way of knowing that is often a.s.sociaied 
with a ma.sculine and noilhern luiropean American epi.ste- 
mology. A more feminine epi.stemology (Belenky el al. 19<S6; 
C'lilligan 1982) empha.sizes concrete and context -specific 
results, as do the epistemologies of many other cultures in 
the world. Are these latter epistemologies .somehow inferior 
to lho.se of the epi.stemology offered by males (and .some 
females) in northern luirope and North America, or are they 
simph' not dominant at the pre.sent lime? 

.Similarly, the empha.sis in Hrik.sonian models on a pre- 
scribed and .seemingh' invariant progre.ssion through certain 
life phases anc.! .stages may pre.sent a perspective on norma- 
tive development that is decidedly Puro-American. mascu- 
litie. and .social p.sychological in aspect. 'Phis type of progre.s- 
sion can become .self-fulfilling if viewed uncritically (Mann 
198"). If we expec t a midlife cTisis and consider those of 
middle age w ithout such a crisis to be either in deni.il or 
somehow abnormal, then we are likely to find many people 
with midlife cris<.'s. If we salur.ite our colleges and universi- 
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lies with proj^ninis tor the trunsition to the 50s, then we ..irc 
likely to find these transitions and the problems associated 
with them at ever\- uirn. W'hen all we have is a hammer, then 
we w ill soon begin to see and treat eversthing else as a nail. 

Anotlier concern centers on the apparent univ ersality of 
many models of adult development. First of all. psycholo- 
gists do not hold an exclu.sive claim on them. Sociologists, 
biologists, and novelists may offer quite different interpreta- 
tions of changes in life stages. Lower-middle-class men and 
women mav experience cjuile different midlife cri.ses from 
iho.se of the upper-middle class (Breneman 1993: Rubin 
19-(S). .Asian Americans. African Americans, and Hispanic 
Americans may engage in significantly different develop- 
mental challenges from nonhern Furopean Americans. 

People with disabilities and the many people in our world 
who have e.xperienced major intrusive life events may find 
the normative stage theories inappropriate. 

H\ en men and women from the .same .socioeconomic and 
ethnic backgrounds may go through different .stages as a re- 
Milt of having been born in a different era. Sheehy ( 1995. p. 
a) suggests that all of Frik.son s and Levin.son s stages of adult 
development may now occur h) years later. Baby boomers 
may be going through midlife transitions 10 years later than 
people born before World War II. For boomers. 50 “is now 
what to used to be. Sixty is what 50 used to be" (p. -t). Adult 
development theor\- may be misapplied to faculty develop- 
ment programs precisely because of these potential diffei- 
ences and because the population of faculty in our colleges 
and universities is becoming increasingly diverse (.Mann 
198^). Cireater breadth is needed in the study of develop- 
ment among faculty—and amemg all adults for that matter— 
who are not nonhern Furopean .American males. 

Vh> ranons theories ofcuhilt derelopment are / c;t 
useful i)i illumimithip differeut stu,Hes. f)hases. imlirUl- 
ual (liffereuees. or eritiail ere)its in the lires of faculty 
memiiety Ithut! are likely to hare an impact on faculty 
career y,r( net h and derelopment. and ultimately on 
faculty ritality Hotreren it is als<t impotlant to utuler- 
stand that one thecuy (f adult derelopment is probably 
)u>t sufficient for (tfdl understanding (f faculty lires 
AlthuuMk some faculty may hare lires Ithatffolloir the 
patter)is outlined hy f ff)di>kinson or / erinson. others 
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may JhUoir l)ciftcnis (that! are not a^e related. It is not 
safe for faculty derelopeis to assume, for instance, that 
all faculty who are ai^e 55 or older interested in 
retirement-plantiiiiiy W(>rkshojys{\^. Kdly 1991. p. in. 

Ones siagc of adull dewlopmeni ccitainly pla\s a major 
role in determining the level ot interest in and commitment 
to c.eilain tot ms ot productivity. Hut other factors also play a 
significant role. The next paragraphs examine nine of them. 

Socialization 

In .studies ot laculty. le\el of academic .socialization is the 
tundamental and most powert'ul predictor of research pro- 
ductivity (Wheeler and Creswell 1985). A .siud>- of two faculty 
groups at a large re.search universit\- matched, in terms of 
generation, rank, and age. 6.5 faculty who were “highly ac- 
ti\e” in leaching, re.search, and .seivice with 66 randomly se- 
lected tenured facuit\- (Corcoran and Clark 198-t). 'I he two 
groups differed significantly w iih regard to socialization. 
When asked what they found .satisfying about work, the first 
group consi.stently reported academic freedom and the ability 
to contribute through re.search. but the "repre.senlalix e group" 
did not consi.stently li.st these factors as top as[X‘cis of work. 

1 hus. the im|')oriance ot professional \ alues in productiv- 
ity should not be underestimated. In higlily dewloped pro- 
le.ssions. the.se values undergird nearly e\ eiy action. I’or ex- 
ample. lum a physic ian makes decisions with and interacts 
w ilh patients is guided by powerful \alues well inculcated 
ihrougli years of medical .school and training. Similarly, an 
effective attorney or clc*rgyman or -woman knows more.* than 
the law or religion. 'I'hey have learned many unwritten rules, 
concepts, values, and behaviors that allow them to “act like 
an altoiney or "think like a priest.' and these competencies 
facilitate their work. (ii\en that tills feature is fundamental in 
a productive faculty member, .strategies that caj^italize on 
lhe.se values are likely to increase produc tivity. Conversely, 
one should be careful in making changes that undermine 
the.se highlv .socialized proce.s.ses. values, or practices. 

Motivation 

Studies of scientists have found that internal tnolivafion 
plays a pivotal role in productivity (IVlz and Andrews 19()6). 
Kegardless of their .stage in life, the .scientists in these studies 




who were dri\ eii in llioir work hy a per.sonal desire were 
more produelive. Further, llu* de\e!opment of siront; inner 
motivation was impt)rtant in assuring pmdueli\ ily over a lilc 
span. Older seienti.sts who maintained tlieir productivity also 
had maintained their high level of motivation ( Pel/ and .An- 
drews Fonunately. most senior faculty toda\' remain 

enthusiastic about their work. A sur.ey ot 1.13^ senior fac- 
ulty at six institutions of higher education found the\ ic- 
main internalh controlled, vital, and productive while being 
aciixe in areas of teaching, scltolarship. and seivice. . . . Se- 
nior faculty Idol not want to give up their jobs and . . . 
would choose an academic career if they could make the 
decision again" (Armour et al. 1990, abstract). .Mcavoxer, 
senior faculty are likely to report more satisfaction in their 
careers than younger faculty, although .some evidence sug- 
gests that the transition points in the careers of senior faculty 
can lead to decreased satisfaction (Baldwin 1990). 

I hus. "moti\ation" is not determined solely by internal 
fac tors but by an interaction between the faculty nu-mber s 
own shifting needs and interests and the characteristics of 
the enx ironment in which he or she works, as is the case 
with Sieidien .\bbol. The level of satisfaction with onc- s job 
and one's willingness to work hard depends in pan }K’I- 
fiajvs in large part — on one's perception of self in relation- 
ship to the work environment (Super fO't ). If an academic 
em iionment reinforces a notion of personal competence and 
effectiveness, ilien a senior faculty tnember is likely to Ik- 
enthusiastic, and feel competent, in his or her work— regard- 
less of age and the potential decline in mental abilities. 

The iheorv '-xpectancy |'»ro\ides some insight as to 
how these exte. factors contribute- to motivation (l.aw- 
rence and Blac kburn 19HS-. X'room 19(u ). 'I'o oversimphfv . 
this tlteory suggests that }X-ople are motivated to an action, 
in this case to stay current and be productive, when they 
iK-lieve that the effort they expend on updating their knowl- 
edge will ac tuallv bring ihc-m up to spe-ed. that bc-mg ntoie 
up to dale will result in positive outcomes, and that the pos 
itive outcomc‘s available for being up to date and productive 
are ones they value (Farr and Middle-brooks 1990). Applying 
this thc-orv to faculty dev c-loiMnenl hellos to exidain vvhv 
manv iradilional c-fforts at lac ulty development tail, i'oi ex 
ample, making sabbaticals, continuing education, and fc-1 
low ships more available- mav provide lac iiUy members a 
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means it) update their atiilitics. hut seldom do these activi- 
ties have positive outcomes, beyond personal salisfactit)n, 
foi participating in them. Fortunately, tiiis missing aspect of 
most effons at faculty de\’elopment could be easy to correct. 
HlTecti\e faculty rewards are well knt)wn. not expensixe. 
and fairly easy to provide. Tfie iheorx' of expectancy sug- 
gests that providing the.se x alued rewards for faculty who 
participate in updating their behavior and who are produc- 
tix e would increase participation in these aciix ities. 

Content Knowledge and Skills (Research, 

Artistic, Teaching, and Service) 

To be a highly effective faculty member, one must, without 
c|ue.siion. be up to date and knowledgeable about one s 
content area and about the relexani current leaching, re- 
search. sen ice. and. if appropriate, ani.siic skills. 

As di.scussed earlier, studies haxe found that age is not 
the major predictor r>f being le.ss current in one's field. In 
tact, with regarc.1 to intellectual ability, currencx’. and motixa- 
tion. no reason exi.Ms to expect le.ss because of age. Rather, 
we can expect .similar, perhaps more sophi.siicaled. cognitiw 
productix itx’ from older faculty members. 

Still, there is no (jue.siioti that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for r///facully to .stay abreast of the e.xplotling amount 
of knoxx ledge and the enormous continual changes in tech- 
nologx'. In a matter of years, one can. at anx‘ age. be cjuickly 
left behind in his or her field. TIuis. this area is of concern for 
the (.oniinued x itality of faculty ol all ages. It aj'jpears imj')or- 
tant to maintain a .sense of momentum aiul continual groxxth 
among faculty members to axoid hax ing to dexelop programs 
later to deal xx itfi disconnected, oul-of-tlate. burned-out fac- 
ulty. This theme (one to xvhich xxv xx ill return later) emerges 
frec|uenilx throughout the literature: Prexenlk)n is the be.st 
strategx for ensuring the ongoing competence of senior fac- 
ultx members. 



Vital Network-Professional Communication 

l-.flectixc academic xxork rec|uiri.‘s frecjuent and meaningful 
contact among colleagues. .Although much faculty xxork is 
xiotie alone or in small teams, faculty nex'd constant contact 
XX nil other proxUntixe facullx (both insidx* anxl outside their 
institutions) to kx-ep current and to test iilx-as anxl stratx-gix-s 
for rx seaix h or tx*ax'hing. Fax ulty nix-mbers' proxlux tix itx anxl 





ctlccli\ t*ness arc increased through formal interaction with 
ca)lleagues, sucii as peer review of articles and grants, and 
through informal interaction, such as e-mail, phone calls, and 
com ersations in the hall. A vital network of colleagues is so 
important that it is consi.stently found to he a major predictor 
of productivity in re.search (Blackburn 19”'9: Bland and 
Schmitz 19K6: IVlz and Andrews 19(>(>). I'aculiy members 
producti\ itv may shift over time, not as a tunction ot age but 
as a function of the ameuni t)f time a .senior faculty member 
spends with colleagues. I'urther. some senior taculty may 
become le.ss productive because ot the tendem v ot peopk 
after age SO to reduce the size of their network of friends 
and c()lleagues (Bergcjui-st. Cheenburg. and Klaum 1993>. 

In the study of faculix' at a Midwest re.search uni\ersii\- 
noted earlier, the highlv productiw faculty had much more 
acti\e and professionally meanitigful relationships with col- 
leagues than less productive faculty (Corcorati and c:iark 
19S t). Another .study, of 10,000 scientists in 1.200 dilterent 
research groups in si.\ countries, similarly iound that the most 
productive researchers had the most frecjuenl conversations 
with colleagues and .spent the most titne doing such things as 
rev iewing drafts of colleagues' papers, visiting each others 
labs, aiui exchanging reprints (Oelz and Andrews lOOO). 

A survey ot t2 I.illv’ fellows at a large i^ublic research in- 
siitutit)n found "tlie most common method ol handling both 
teaching and research problems, at all iaculty lev els, was to 
diwiiss the matter with one's lolleagues" (Kalivoda. Sorrell, 
and Simpson I99i, p. 2nS). Colleagues in one's tu*tvvork 
provide advice about how to resell vc classic kmu problems, 
what courses to develop, and what teaching strategies to U’.c 
( Finkelstein I9S2). And a rev iew of academic networks con- 
cludes that "clear and substantial evidence lexisN that tac- 
ulty who communicate more with colleagues produce more 
and belter research land have] ciuicker promotion, increased 
ineome. higher Ircciuency of distinguished awards, landl 
higher satisfaction with the work itself (Hitchcock. Bland. 
lk*kelman. and Blumenthal 199S. p. 1 112). In short, ensur- 
ing mechanisms tor freciuenl communicalmn w iih proctuc- 
live colleagues is important to the vitality ot t.icultv and mav 
he particularly important lor senior faailty. who at this point 
in their livc‘s otlen are inclinc'd to ivtic-at ln*m extensive 
mterpersonal relationships t Heigciuist. Creenbuig. and 

Klaum 19U.M 
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Simultaneous Projects 

Several researchers ha\ c similarly found that lun inii mulii- 
pie. simultaneous projects under way associated w ith 
|')roducii\ it\- tor established faculty (Hargens 19'S: Stitu'h- 
combe 19P(>). Such an arrangement seems to prov ide con- 
tinuous stimulation and a buffer against disillusionment or 
feeling stuck; if an imponani project fails, stalls, or proves 
unsuccessful, another is already up and running. Stephen 
Abbot added the interdisciplinary study of postmodernism to 
his ongoing interest in literature. Perhaps it contributes to 
his owTi ongoing vitalitv . 

Work Time 

Faculty have always put in more time than the standard ao- 
hour work week. ’I he ciuestion i^ liow much time and w hat 
disliibution iil time across tasks is necessan' to Ik* produc- 
tive in the areas of importance to oneself and to the institu- 
tion. If an institution wants facultv members to be highly 
productive in research, according to a study of publication 
rates ol scientists m university and iiKkistry settings, less 
than in percent of one's time allotted to research is insuffi- 
cient. and tn percent is probably ideal ( Knorr. .Mittermeir. 
\ichhol/er, and Waller Pr9). Others advise that a commit- 
ment ol at least su peixeni ol Ones time is necessaiA to be 
siKcesstul in leseaix h 

Ihe optimal time o'mmitment needed for effective teach- 
ing is less <.le<ir. however, in 1991. a sunimarv of national 
survevs of facultv lound that both senior and noiiscmor fac- 
ulty at lour-year institutions tv pit. ally teach classes nine 
hours (M- more ;t week and that 2.^ percent teach c lasses f, „■ 

1.-^ hours or more U'.l-Khawas 1991 i, At two-year institutions, 
most faculty te;ich classes at least nine hours each vveek and 
■'s percent leport over l.s hours ot in-c lass time each week 
If one estimatc-s two to thive h< )urs of t )ulstde c lass time jx*r 
CMC h hour in class for pic-paraiion. grading, and advisinu. the 
total bc-comc-s considerable. r<M' faculty needing to .ilso suc- 
ceed in researc h, an .iddiiional coinmitiiic-nt of tn pc*rcc*nt ot 
ones time is lU'cc'ssary. which does not include the time 
most tauiliv invest in institutional and piolc-ssional service 
and outrcMc h It is no vvondc-rthai half the facultv ;irc‘ not 
satisfic’d With then IcMching load or with then < >pp< Mtunities 
< or lac k tliere< >1 > h >r sc holarly pursuits i Fl-Khavvas |99i i 
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raforuinaiclv, ii liecoming increasingly clitticuU tor tac- 
uliv to devote sutVicienl lime to the primaiy tasks of teaching, 
ivsearcii. serv ic e. and outreach. As state funding tor taculiy 
work lias decreased and competition for federal research 
funds liecome keener, many faculty spend more time on 
activities aimed at generating income than on iho.se as.soci- 
ated directly with teacliing and research. For example, many 
facultv- at research universities report that the number ol ted- 
cr il gram applications that nui.sl be written has significantly 
increased so that re.search can be funded. Imculiy spend more 
time in staff and janitorial work as shoiltalls are managed bv 
reducing staff. In the liealth sciences, enormous changes in 
the health-care system have resulted in laculty members 
spending increasingly more time in jialienl care to generate 
needed income— taking away lime that was lomierly spent 
on leaching and research t Bland and Holloway 19 hs) 

Orientation 

I-.aiK- U'sciii\'h suggosu-il llial prulifif ivoairhi-rs woiv piv- 
tlomin-iK-lv oxlcrnallv oii<.-nK'd rallK-r llian oriciiied loward 
ihcir inslilulaais. Moiv rcivnl work, kowewr, fituls lhal 
those raoiiliv are both oxlomtilly tiiul inicrntilK' oi ioinod. 

While thee are highly aelive in external insiinilional aelixities 
Mieh tf. diseiplinaix .soeieties and eonl'erenee.s, they tire not 
les,s inv.thx-d internally tHlaekhtirn and Lawrenee IhKtx 
Fin'telxtein hWi). "Highly aetive" laculty are heavily in- 
X. lived with tnaior decisions on campus tsuch as governance 
and redesign of curricula) as well .is invohcal outsule the 
institution '(Corciran and Clark IdSil. These results suggest 
lhal productive instructors are also holh externally timl intei- 
nally oriented. 

Autonomy and Commitment 

Autonomy and independence are highly valued aspec ts ol 
academic life. Based on three national studies, ‘ more than 
eight in in senior facultv . . . hiiel .satislied with their auton- 
omv and independence" (i:l-Khavvas IWl. p. "). Older fac- 
ulty .seem to enjoy working alone and appreciate the me e- 
peiideiice that their status as senior (and usually temirecn 
professors aifords them. Vet among community college lac- 
ultv from the luimanilie'' and social sciences in \ngmia who 
have seived their institutions or systems over Jn vears. the 
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piimar> source ot satisfaction was not their autonomy hut 
their connectedness Hucker 1990). “Even when other le\ els 
of faculty satisfaction hej»an to wane, community college 
faculty still believed in tlie goals and ideals ofeommunity- 
dri\en education. h\en when the institution or the adminis- 
tration disappointed them, they never doui^ted their choice 
of profession or the importance of their mission” (Tucker 
1990, p. 10). Being committed to one's institution is not 
unique to community college faculty. An intensh e study of 
18 senior profes.sors at a major research university icveals 
lltat faculty at this .stage in their careers similarly find particu- 
lar .satisfaction in ‘ being part of the academic community " 
(Bra.skampet al. 1982. p. M). 

Several authors in husine.ss and higher education ha\e 
noted this "tight-loo.se" arrangement between an organiza- 
tion and .is productive, .sea.soned members (Cole and Cole 
1907: Peters and Waterman 1988). For example, .studies on 
commitment to and invol\ ement in work reveal that workers 
who keep climbing the profe.ssional ladder maintain a 
higher level of commitment to work than iho.se who do not 
(Baldwin 1990: Kanter BP9: Patton BrS: Schu.ster and 
Wheeler 1990). 

I'ciuiUy trho cwicoiiv oj thcnisclres as c//;/o;/g the "r,ior- 
fiiSi “ fruher (ban the 'stuck" u'ill he likely to kee/> their 
<.'sf)i rat ions hlL>h, hare posit ire self-esteem, irork hard, 
take appropriate risks, remain enp^aped in their inter- 
ests. remain in rolled irith their students and col- 
leapues. and adrocate construefire orpanizational 
c‘/vt//,[^e(\'otruba 1990, p. 218). 

The most productive facult\' are tho.se who ha\ e the free- 
dom to choo.se their own re.search and to plan their acti\ iiies 
and time but w ho also believe they are valued by and an 
important part of the gowrnance and suc cess of their insti- 
tutions. 

1'he tie between producti\ ity and commitment has also 
been highlighted in the coipoiate literature (see. e.g.. Reich- 
held 1996). A .study that comjxired thriving companies with 
lho.se that have failed iri our turbulent limes found that: 

. the iom/Htnies iriih (he hiphest lemployeej retention 
rate earned the best profits. Relatire retention explains 
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fmtfu hotter than inarhet share, scale, co.'it [UfSit inn. or 
■ afiy of the other rariahles nsnallv a.'isociatecl with coni- 
petitire a(lrantai.>e. It also e'rt)lains irhv traditional 
management technuines Isnch as downsiziny,! often 
hachfire in chaotic //Y/\'> (Rok'hhcld 1W6. p. 23 >• 

iki>inc.ss loyaU\ has ihivc dimensions — t uslomer Unaliy. 
omi^oyec loyalty, and investor loyalty— and . . . the\’ are fat- 
more powerful, far-reaching, and interdependent than we 
had anticipated or imagined" (Heiehheld 19%. p Ihe 
linchpin of these three factors, however, is employee loyalty. 

W ithout empkwee loyally it is not possible to maintain a 
loyal customer base (in our ca.se. student base) or investi)r 
base (in our case, donors and Hinders), which is why so 
manv management e\peiis argue that continuous emplo\ - 
menl is the key to creativiix. products iiy. and organi/.aiional 
•nimbleness." in short, it behooves higher education institu- 
tions to maintain commitment anti kiyalty in latuliw 

Morale 

Morale is included here <is an internal factor, although ones 
morale is primariK affected by in.stilulional factors. High 
morale is a tlesired tiualii\ for facull\- because it is associated 
with greater inxesimenl in work. “Morale is based on such 
factors as . . . leadership, aiul a sense ot shared purpose 
with anti loyally to others in the organi/ation" (.\ustin and 
Ckimson 19S3. p. i3). Ihe most fretiuenl sources ol high 
morale inclutle stimulating colleagues, autonomy (treedom 
to choose one s own research and plan one s lime, tor exam- 
ple). an admimstralion that is appreciati\e anti .supportive, 
peer support, trust of administration, .satisfaelors' work condi- 
tions. le\ el of compen.sation. anti few .self-perceptions o\ 
lx‘ing "stuck" (l-ckert and .Slecklein 19(>1; MtKeaehie 19S2). 

In general, facultv morale has varietl o\ er lime anti by type 
of insliiution, it tleciined in the bros and 1980s. For example, 
a stutK- of s.non fat uity found »0 percent who .saitl the\ were 
less enihusia.stic than previously anti 3.*^ percent w ho sakl 
they were iniere.sietl in considering another |xofe.ssion (Car- 
negie Foundation 19Ss); tiie same suney in the late 1980s 
fount! motlest impro\emenl in morale ((.arnegie Foundation 
1989). but a riiitional sur\ey ot 392 colleges anti uni\eisities 
across the tountiv in 1989 fount! that senior faculty tlo not 
appear to be burnetl out (i:l-Khawas 1991 ). Moreiwer. senior 
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hiculty in general arc usually not planning to retire early. 
Rather, they still plan to retire at 65 and want to remain aeli\e 
and pailieipate in .some profe.ssional c-apaeii\ after retirement. 

1 bus. there is no rea.son to expect .senior faculty to he le.ss 
excited about their work than are their younger colleagues; in 
fact, they may he more enthu.sia.Mic (hl-Khawas 1991 ). 

Conclusions 

So far this monograph lias discu.ssed the intrinsic factors that 
influence .senior faculty members' abilities to meet the major 
tasks confronting higher education. There is no rea.son to 
expect their mental abilities, motivation, content know ledge, 
tedinical skills, or morale to decline becau.se of age. And' 
there is no rea.son to expect le.ss produciivit\- and creati\ ity 
from faciilt) because of the stage of their careers or de\ eIop- 
ment. In many ways, age and ex* ience pro\ ide the bene- 
fits of lith. highly integrated cogniti\'e structures and intere.st 
in broader and interdisciplinarv- issues, a desire to facilitate 
others success, and a need to focus energies on productive 
activities that ha\e enduring meaningful impact. 

•Senior faculty also bring to bear on i.ssues a deep sen.se of 
commitment to their in.stitulions, highly inculcated values, a 
need to focus on meaningful projects. ;i \ ital (often world- 
wide) network of professional colleagues, know ledge of the 
academic enterprise (its governance, funding, and decision- 
iiKiking proces.ses). and an ability to managt* (e\ en thrive 
on) multiple, simultaneous projects, 't wo major themes are 
apparent in the writings di.scu.ssed thus far that influence 
w hethei a faculty member will or will not emerge in the 
senior years with the.se positive characteri.stics: ( 1 ) the inter- 
pla\- between individual and in.stitutional factors, and (2) 
pre\enting ■stuckness" and maintaining momentum and 
competence. We will return to these themes in the final sec- 
tions on promoting raculty vitality. The following section, 
however, ex.tmines the extrinsic factors that affect the pro- 
ductiv iiy anti \ itality of senior fac ultv . 
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LOOKING OUTSIDE FOR MTAUTY: 

Institutional Factors Affecting the 
Productivity of Senior Faculty 

'I'hc changing experiences of Stephen Abi'xn resulted not 
only from his own personal maturation, hut also from the 
profound changes that were taking place in his institution. 

Shifts in public funding, changes in students' interests and 
\ alues. and the politics of his unn ersiiy and state all eon- 
tributed to the changing character ol the \ iialit\- that Stephen 
Abbot brought to his career. While it is essential tor their 
produciiN ity that faculty members possess the indix idual 
characteristics listed in figure 1. those characteristics are in- 
sufficient. Of all the factors that affect a researcher's produc- 
tivity. ncme are as powerful as the eiwironmental features of 
tiie workplace (Clark and Lewis 19Ss> in higher education, 
in panicular: 

. j>l(U.c nfcnif)l<{Vn}cui is the hcsl prcch\.t<>i <ij 

fiKiiltr sch(>l(trlv imniitctinty . h'aculty Inuniihcisl 
trhn cunic tnpnnluctiiv surminn/iniis pnxlHCC more 
there thdii they did before they arm ed coul moie thuu 
they H ill i/dhev moi e to a less jmoductii e ennroii- 
meiii Resources, support. cNdlett.ne. commuuiculiou 
inth producers ou other cumpu.<es. uU con elute u ith a 

pri>fess<ms productivity et a! bLSl. p. iSi. 

Ollier suidie> haNe smiilarb revealed that institutional 
feature-' are llie must powerful predictors ot prodiKti\it\ in 
rese.uvh ("cv. e g.. Blackburn. Behymer. and Hall brS; 

Bland. IliiclKock. Anderson, and Siriiter IVS'’; Clark and 
Lewis IPSs. Long and McGinnis IPSh .McC.ee and Lord 
IPS": LerkolT IPSOi. Perhaps ihe most convincing ol llic'-e 
Studies followed faculty as thes iiKAed from one institution 
to another. the\ found that a facuhv member s resea.xh pro 
cluctnity changes, depending on the institution. Ihese 
changes were not primariK a tunc lion ol die mdividu.il oi ol 
the internal factors described in the previous sccii<m 

i'his finding was true evc-n for Licultv members who j^ro- 
duced the m<'.si research When relocated to an institution 
that was less oriented toward resc*arch. their jiroductiv it\ de- 
c leased (Long and .McC.innis losi i. which perhaps explains 
why the strategv of hiring one ' research star to bring ny a 
grouiVs reseail h ]iroducti\ it\ seldom works. Chen the impor 
tant intc-rid.i'. o! instiiuti"n.i! and mdiMclua! le. mires m \ it.ililv 
this finding i- n<.t surpiising. A facullv mcmlvi '- pr<.cUu!iMt\ 
isgreatK aflectedbv his or hcT sLirrounclmgs the pualitv .4 
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students, the productiv ity of colleagues, the availability of 
resources, the culture and climate, the administrative .stmcture 
and decision-making proce.sses. I-aculty work is a ver\- .social 
enteipiise, depending a great deal on interactions that are 
facilitated — or not — by one’s environment (Fox 1991 ). 

\X hat are the features of Stephen Abbot’s institution that 
facilitated his professional vitality, and what are the features 
that dampened his enthusiasm:'^ What are the features of any 
collegiate institution that facilitate or impede facultv vitality 
and productivity;' fhe most freciuent measure of faculty pro- 
ductivity is researcli. So. while it is only one aspect of a fac- 
ulty member s role, lhe.se .studies do prov ide a profile of in.sti- 
tutions in which faculty excel in this area that matches with 
the fewer studies that looked at other measures of outcome. 

A comprehensive review of productive research organiza- 
tions found a consistent set of fc-atures in these institutions 
( bland and Ruffin 1992): clear goals that sene a coordinating 
function: an emphasis on the institution's priorities; the aca- 
deinic culture; a positive climate; assenive pailicipative gov- 
ern;ince; clecentra!ized organization; frec|uent communica- 
tion; sufficient and accessible resources; a critical mass of 
lac ulty who hav e been together for a while and bring differ- 
ent iX'fspectiv es to the mix (the size. age. and diversity of the 
gioup); adetjuaie and fair salaries and other rewards; targeted 
leuLiitment and selection; a brokered oppoiiunity structure; 
and seasoned. [Xirticij)ative academic leadership (see figure 
1 ). Although thc'se factors are discussed sc'paniiely. the 
reader should keeji in mind that thcw operate as ;m interde- 
pendent whole, logetherthey provide the environmc*ni th;it 
is most c()nducive to faculty and institutional vitality. 

To set the st;ige for the consideration ofthe.se factors, vve 
begin with an ewamination of the* forcers that inte*grate a fac- 
ultv members personal aspirations ;md goals with the organi- 
z;itional env ironment in which the faculty member operates. 
These forces concern a fac ulty member's eareer and. more 
spec ifically, the .v/r/gcof a career in which a facuitv member 
is operating wiien experiencing the highly influential organi- 
z;itional (ac tors identifteci (Hland and Ruffin 1992). 

Career Development 

In the past, (ac ultv membeas were tvpic allv hired foi (ull- 
limc- positions during their 2()s iminc-diatelv- upon ((»i c‘vc*n 
before) complc'ting an ;icivancc*cl degre-e ot advanced voca- 




liona! training. As a result, thc.sc young men and women 
avoided a developmental elvallenge encountered by virtually 
even-one else in a modern western society: They did not 
have to adjust to an entirely different in.siitution. These tradi- 
tional faculty members have spent essentially their entire 
lives in educational institutions. They entered school at age 
5 and have remained in .s(mik* type ot educational in.stitution 
for tite remainder ot their active adult lives (Bergquist 19^3a: 
I-urni.ss 1981). I'nlike other people in our society, who mu.st 
succe.ssfully negotiate at least one major transition— between 
an educational institution and .some other institution (busi- 
ness. militaiy. domestic, for example) — many faculty mem- 
bers have ne\er known a different world and ha\e ne\’er 
had ti) make a major career change or even a change in the 
type of in.stitution with which they are attiliaied. As a result, 
traditional faculty at midcareer are more likely than other 
professionals and other mature members of our society to 
view the prospects t>f shifting careers and lea\ ing education 
as \ eiy daunting and become cjuite anxious about entering a 
new ]ob market for the first time in their lives. Hecau.se tradi- 
tional faculty members often have not had to face the main 
career transitions and challenges that lie at tlte heai1 ol most 
career development models (Hergciui.st I993a). these models 
must lie adjusted for tliese men and women. 

Conversely, nontraditional faculty members who ha\e 
done something else lx*fore becoming educators — who en- 
ter a collegiate institution as gifted tradespeoide or sea.soned 
professionals—are more likelv to \ iew the prospec ts of re- 
turning to the real world of noneducalional in.stilulions as 
jx-rhaps disaj'ipointing Init certainly not profoundly upset- 
ting. In main’ instances tiiese nontraditi<mal faculty mem- 
bers have taken a cut in pay to become faculty members or 
left Ingh-siaUis or secure iolis to become members ol a <.ol- 
legiate faculty. Tliese faculty members are often more open 
than their more tradition.il colleagues to educational experi- 
mentation. to \arious p.irt-time employment oj-iportunities. 
and to reorganization plaits. preciseK because.' of their pre\i- 
oiis experience in ('ther careers (Hergciuisi 1993a). 

■fhe world is clearly changing for most fac ulty members 
. 1 -. well as mans’ other members of our societs. Ihc- consen- 
1 1 ( »na! c ( )iic ejitii >n ol i .irc'e: .is oik* I iU- one t aK*c*i is n< > 
longei \i.ibk* for most prolessioitals csarason 19 ). .\l least 

’.wo siiilts in carec*r during cate's lile will be common i.*\en 
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tor tacuhy. W'hilc a senior faculty member who is deeply 
embedded in an institution may never be recjuired to shift 
careers, he or she may be gi\ en the option of changing ca- 
reers or may at least wish to shift em}diases wiiJun his or her 
own career as a way of getting "unstuck" from br)ring or 
frustrating work. Thus, tlie newly emerging models of career 
development are particularly relevant to the formulation of 
strategies tor the revitalization of senior facult\- (as well as 
the continuing \ itality of younger faculty). 

Independent career development models 

Some of the models ot career dewlopmem are extensions of 
adult development theor\': others ha\ e been derh ed inde- 
pendently. We begin with the best known independently 
derived model — Holland s theory of \\>cational preferences 
( bASs). this model ot career development is based on the 
assuniption that we tend to select and reniain in sj^i/cihc 
vocations basccl on an interaction between our cFiduring 
personality traits and specific characteristics of the environ- 
ment. Holland identified six primaiy {lersonalitv trails (realis- 
tic. investigative, ailisiic. social, enterprising, and conven- 
tional!) and six comparable environments, and suggests that 
vocational satisfaction is based at least in pan on a match 
between type and env ironment. 

I nlike most authors in tlie field, whose theories of saiis- 
fattion in ones career are ba.sed on adult development. 
Holland assumes that vocational types are relativeiv stable 
over time and that, as a result, satisfaction with a career is 
also likelv- to be relatively stable over lime, provided the 
environment does not change. TIuis. a faculty member who 
prefers a realistic vocation is likely to thrive as a teacher of 
technology or crafts, whcavas a faculty mcanber who is in- 
vestigative will find comfort in the sciences, a facuily mem- 
ber with artistic preferences will camiinue to thrive in the 
arts and humanities, and a faculty member with sti'ong social 
nc*c*c,ls will be giatified by tt’ac'hing. c< tinseling, and commit- 
tcv work that enables him or her to understand, help, teach. 

I )i‘ lc*acl < iliier pc'opir. 

While (foliands typology has inoved of great value to 
many c.irec*r ctnmselors and job recruiic'is. it tloes not ade- 
(|uati-l\ aildrc'ss the compk-x dvnamic s of shifting i aiec-r 
paths— .md m ixirliculai the atypical conllit ts assc k iateci 
vv it h I he otic'ei s ( »! I.ivultv inc'mbca's in 1 1 )ntc‘mp( H'arv tol- 
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Ie«e.s and uniM.-rsities. l lolUmd s model fails to fully incorpo- 
rate inlluential factors that lie outside the realm ot the en\ i- 
ronment in which a person works-including his or her own 
shifting internal needs and processes of maturation. Stephen 
\bbot for instance, may have been initially attracted to the 
humanities because of an aiti.stic preference, but at various 
pha.ses in his career, .\bbot was much more mtere.sted in 
students as learners than in teaching the content ot his disci- 
pline. suggesting a preference for social relationship.v 

Another model tSuper 19"> is perhaps more applicable 
to the careers of faculty. Super s mcxiel emphasizes change.s 
in an indir idual s self-concept rather than the completion of 
specific life tasks. Super beliec es that one s choice ot careei 
does not end with an initial job choice but is a contimums 
process involving shifts in self-perception throughom lile. 

The kev factor leading to vocational success is not the good 
match between personalitv- and em ironment that Holland 
suggests but the ability to adjust one's sense ot selt iti re- 
sponse to the various experiences one has in a specific oc- 
cupation. Super believes that maturation and stages ol adult 
development, on the one hand, and career development, on 
the other hand, are closely related: "Career-related behar ior 
is affected by the demands of one's lite cycle. As a person 
matures, progress occurs through a series ot developmental 
career life stages, with opportunities at each stage to suc- 
cessfullv etreounter specific tasks" (hietrofesa and Splete 
bWfi. p'. I tn. Vet Super does not rely heavily on adult de- 
velopment theoiv. focusing instead on the specific war s in 
which we perceive aiul interpret job-related experiences at 
varifHi^ points in our lives. 

During the senior r ears, career interests 
and. in many cases, become static (Super et al. 19(>.S). Out 
-.ense of self at this later point in lile is olten tied, not to out 
careers, but to other aspects of our lives. Moreover. Super 
suggests, our phvsical and mental energy begin to decline 
and we are asked to play new roles, often with ess vi.sibility 
or power than was formerly the case. Thus, at the final stage 
of!, career, one disengages frotn his or her contmitment to a 
career and begins to invest energv in other areas ol hie. 

Whik* the assumption in most traditional (premodem 
.md modern societies is that adults will remain in a single 
career throughout their lives, the emerging concept o nmlti- 
pk‘ varuurs is sujiportcd and doc umented hy Supei. ts 
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mcxid not only embraces the notion of continual change 
;mcl \-ocational adjustments, but al.so acknowledges the im- 
ponance ot continuity between careers, given that one s 
sectmd or third aireer usualK' bears some re.semblance to 
the first career il one has had a successful life (Wnghtsman 
I9SS. pp. IS2. 163). 

W Ink* tlK* multicaavr multisiugc models, such as .Super 
otteis. are respoasiw to our recognition of shifting priorities, 
panicularh- in a clianging and turbulent world. tlie\- often fail 
to acknowledge tlic full diversity of careers in our .society. 
Some men and women w ill continue to haw single careers, 
while others are likely to haw comple.x careers that are not 
easily described by any unibed model. It is likely that the 
\ery pattern of the career varies from person to person. While 
Super acknow ledged that .se\ eral different career patterns 
c.xist. he could not have anticipated the dramatic differences 
that would emerge during the.se last decade.s of the ’0th cen- 
tuiy (Driver br9. 19M2). 

Career development models based 
on adult development models 

Many theories of adult dewlopment— L*specialiy those that 
apply general adult development theory to students or fac- 
ulty members and their careers in .American colleges and 
universities— foeus primarily on career. Havighursi ( 19 (h). for 
instance, offers a si.x-stage theory of v ocatioiial development 
that includes identification with a worker (ages S-io). acciuir- 
<ng the basic habits of industry ( lO-lS). acquiring ideniitv as 
a worker in the occupational structure ( 1S-2S). becoming a 
productive person (2S-40). maintaining a productive ,soc?et\- 
and contemplating a productive and responsible life 
( 0 and ()lder) (p. 216). Corresponding in many wavs to 
Krikson s .stage of genei-ativity. Havighursfs fifth .stage con- 
cerns broadening one's concerns beyond indi\ iduai achieve- 
ment to a productive suciuty. :\ man or women at this fifth 
*'tage tocu.ses on civic responsibility associated with his or 
her iob. oltun seri es in the role of leader, being at the peak 
of his or her career, and works do.sely w ith younger people 
in their sLKcessful achievement of the third and fourth stages. 

\Miile Ilav ighursi s theory benefits from his foeus on ex- 
perieiues ovur a lifetime, he fails— as do most other adult 
vievelopment theorists— to give sufficient attention to the 
vari.ible ol age and to sm h vonfounding variables as degree 
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of success in one s career, rank and position in the lasutu- 
tion. and significant achievements (sucli as tenure and ma|or 
publications in the case of faculty). Independent career de- 
velopment theorists such as Holland, in contrast, tend to 
focus too much on these latter variables, often categ<tri/.mg 
people not in terms of their age. but in terms of their occu- 
pation. rank, or in.stitutional role. 

Applying career development models to faculty 

The independent career development models, such as Supers 
stages, may be more applicable to faculty careers than are 
career mtKlels based on adult development theory. A "recon- 
ceptualized” model of career development, for instance, em- 
phasizes multiple .stages and multiple careers (\X bee er an 
Schuster 1990). encouraging faculty to take advantage ot 
opportunities within the in.stitution or within their own disci- 
pline that enable them to make new u.se of existing skills or 
to develop skills that they have not yet mastered. 

For example, faculty at the State I'niversity ot New Xork 
are more likely to seek out opportunities tor retraining and 
rcspecialization if they are an associate or full prolessor than 
if thev are al a lower rank ( Finkelstein l9Si). 1 his stut > 
reinforces the emerging assumption that people wish to shilt 
^.arcer.s— or at lea.st certain aspects of their careers— as they 
enter midlife. In fact, we may find that multiple careers arc 
even more common among faculty in the 1990s than the^ 

w ere during the early 19Hl)s. 

While the multiple-career models may be appropriate in 
undcrsiandinj, many aspects of lactiUy ^c^•^ali.atic)^. taculty 
careers can also he understood in terms of adult de\elop- 
ment theoiy. Many contemporaiy faculty members may not 
he seeking a major shift in careers. 'Vhey may. like Stephen 
Abbot want to move in new directions in their current ca- 
reers. I'aculty in midlife could haN'e more dis'erse and even 
contradictoiy needs regarding their careers than has been 
assumed among tliose who conceive ot faculty as leading 
.stable and uncomplicated liv es of contemplative and tenured 
security. Tor in.stance. the needs ol midcareer facultv' are 
fairlv diverse and c'omplex. partly because taculty ntemlKTs 
are confronted with both personal and prote.ssional chal- 
lenges like most middle-class men and women m their ^Os 
(Simpson and Jackson IWO; see also bergciuist. (heenburg. 
and Klaum IW). 
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Many midcaret-r faculty liave attained their professional 
goals and are now percei\ ing their careers in new wa> s 
(Simpson and Jackson 1990). They ^^•an^ to use new teach- 
ing methods and or teach difterent subject matter. Tliey are 
more interested in coIIaborati\e. cros.s-disciplinaiy activities 
than earlier in their ca reers ( Lawrence 1985). often wish to 
expand and diversify roles in their in.stiiutions (Baldwin 
1 9*79). and seem to be increasingly interested in teaching 
and becoming iastitutional leaders, often at the expense of 
research (Baldwin 1979). 

The model (Tmale development offered by Levinson and 
itis colleagues .seems to be panicLilarh' popular in .seeking to 
understand the shifting career needs ol many faculty mem- 
bers (Levinson. Darrow. Klein. Levinson, and .McKee 19"^6). 
A widely cited five-.stage model of facultv' career develop- 
ment derived specifically from Levinson’s model was re- 
centlv rcn i.sed to four stages (.see figure 3 on p. 45); novice* 
profe.ssor (getting into the academic world), early academic 
career (settling down and making a name), midcareer (ac- 
cepting a career plateau or .setting new goals), and late ca- 
reer (leaving a legacy) (Baldwin 19"9. 1990). 

Like I-rik.son, Lev in.son. and nuilti.stage-c'areer tlieori.st.s 
such as .Super. Baldwin sugge.sts that faculty move through 
periods of relative .stability and other periods of .stre.ssful 
change* and transition. He also sugge.sts, like Suj')er, that 
continuity exists over the span of one’s career, given that 
one cemtinues to sene as an academic profe.ssional and to 
peitoim e.s.senlially the same duties; teaching, research and 
scholarsliip, and service. 'I’he highe.si level of .saii.sfaction 
with one’s career, according to Baldwin, is found at the final 
.stage, with a growing level of .satisfaction to be found at 
both the third Hage and (provided a faculty member is able 
to find new and more personally ba.sed career goals) the 
fifth .stage. During their .senior years (.stages four and five), 
laculi)- often a.ssume admini.strative duties, .shift re.search 
inic*rests. or become increasingly active in profe.ssional orga- 
nizations. I hey are likely to become more clivc*rsified in their 
intere.sts and activities, perhaps listening and responding 
to voices from other rooms" (Berg(|ui.st. (Ireenburg. and 
Klaum 19U3), and will •continue to grow well bevond the 
lime they .surmount the final, formal academic- Inirdle— full 
pmles.sorship" (Baldwin and Blackburn I9MI. p. 6()~). 




Midt-arctT adults ha\ u oftun uoniVonted tiu-ir druams lor a 
caruur and found ll>at lliey have been lulfillud, have not 
buen fulfilled, or aiv not as satislying as originally anliti- 
patud uvx-n svltc.i they aru lulfilk-d (Un insotr 1996; buvinson 
ut ;il. 19“fb. Nu'v dreams oflen supersede the <'ld dretims ot 
our >0s Men aiul women who h;i\ e been devoted to a ea- 
reer tbroughout their adult lives are invtined to lormulate a 
new dream druing their late -tos or early =i()s that vanbraces 
familv aiul communitv involv ement as well ;is persona 
(even idiosv nvratiel interests. These new dreams move be- 
vond traditional individual achievement in ones diseiphne 
or institution. This concept of the new dream seems quite 
appropriate for many mivicareer faculty who have lorinu- 
lated new dreams ami found new niches in their institutions 
to meet emerging personal mtere.sts ami neetls. 

This niche mav be found in many dillerent parts ol the 
institution. .\s reported by a study of midcareer laculty in the 
humanities at a large urban universitv', the niche may be an 
honors program that serves as ;i vehicle loi emeiging intei 
disciplinan interests or foreign trav el that not only enhances 
their teaching, but also meets the emerging need tor niidlile 
avlventure lC..iffarell.i. .\rmour. ITihrinann. and Wergin 1966). 
Midcareer dreams also offer ,m opportunity lor laculty to ex- 
hibii their generative lemlencies (Uergquist. tiieenburg. am 
KLium IWS). Many midcarcer taculu' want to leaxe a !x-gat\ 
in their discipline or at an institution ( Haklvv in 19S U. know - 
ing that thev luve marie a rlifference. Hut other lacullv at 
midcareer .ire inclined lo live lives of st.ignation rather than 
generaliviiv. Thev become rlisengagerl from their rliscipline 
or insliluliun. and their liistorical perspective becomes sti- 
lling < 'weve already Irierl tliaf) rather than liberating. 

\Vhile Haldwin's focus w as s-per ific.illy on male lacultv in 
liberal arts colleges, his niorlel h.is been broarllv applied, 
which mav be ina|Vpropriate given the dillerent deveki|i- 
nienl.il stages for manv women and minorities, .is well as 
ilH- different c.ireer p.itlis lor l.iculiy in other kinds ol insutii- 
lions It is incre.isinglv rlilfinilt lo .issigii l.iculiv to spenlu 
si.iges or to prerlirl exacilv what the problems are likely to 
be dial they will enrounler at each stage ol a . .ireer i Ikikl- 
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\noiher .lullio, .iKo uses l.evinson s model as the basis 
|„i .1 Ihiee-si.ige morlel of l.uullv r .livers i see llgure on (i. 





-f'>) (f-urniss 1981). Kaiiy career Icx'uses on such tasks as 
findiiy^ a mentor. achie\ ing tenure, and .settling down in 
one ,s career. The second stage, midcareer, focuses on gain- 
ing amononn- (a goal that is usually more important for tac- 
uliy and otlier prole.ssionals than for the general popula- 
tion). becoming mentors, and broadening ones range of 
interests. M the third and final stage, late career, facultv con- 
tinue to broaden their range of interests, become less a)m- 
petiti\e (at lea.si among males), and a.ssume a role of leader- 
ship that calls for experience and wi.sdom. 

Furni.ss, like many other career de\eloi>ment theori.sts. de- 
clares that his model is not related to age; "kntry on a fac- 
ulty career is most common for the \oung. but it is al.so pos- 
sible (or the middle-aged or . . . the old" (Furni.ss 1981. p. 
<St). While l urniss olfers \ aluable insights about career de- 
wlopment. panicularly in his ca.se studies of .seven faculty at 
\ arious stages of tlieir academic careers, he repeats tlie 
problem encountered by many career development theo- 
rists. locusing too much attention on financial and job- 
related i.s.sues without giving adeciuate consideration to the 
relationship between these issues and other more personal 
and interpersonal aspects of:, faculty members life. 

The fftisapplication of career development 
theory to faculty 

.lust as adult dexelopmeni theoiy has certain limitations 
when applied to any specific population— .md in particular 
lacult\— so must we be cautious in the ajiplication (T career 
development models lacu!t\ . .As sexeral adult and career 
dewlopment theorists ami researchers have noted, adults in 
their sOs and (ids are likely to move in increasingly diverse 
wavs, making generali/aiions inaiiprojiriate. What does .seem 
t(» hold true for most senior faculty member.s. however, is the 
tiieme of potential or actual vitality— and the need lor this 
vitality to be understood .md appreciated by other jieople. 

•Most senior faculty view the issue of continuing service to 
their institutions as uilical. provided thev are givvn "mean- 
ingful work th;il is recogni/eci and respected bv others" 
Mialdvvin b)<)0. p, ri These members of the fac ctitv realize 
tlut ihev still have m.mv vcmis led at llie college or univer- 
Mlv. c'specially il ihcv do not take earlv ivtiremeni and per- 
haps even choose .o remain emplovc-cl alter age (o. Men- 
l‘'nng progr.ims and spe; i.il projcats ^.m be vc-rv gr.itilving 




(hul imiM be optional) tor senior taculiy. and they can otten 
rejuvenate the careers of senior faculty. 'I hey are essential it 
these faculty member‘s are to remain committed to the in.sli- 
lution and be productive during the last third ot their aca- 
demic careers. 

The discussion in the remainder of this section focu.ses on 
those organizational and institutional factors that directly m- 
tluence productivity and \ itality (see figure 1 on p. tU). 

Clear Goals That Serve a Coordinating Function 

Ptx)ductive organizations, corporate or educational, consis- 
tently .set clear goals for their empl<)\ ees to stri\ e toward. A 
rev iew of 20 years of re.search on faculty and institutional 
\ italit>-, lor example, found that vital insuiutions are charac- 
terized b\- clear, coordinating goals (bland and Schmitz 
19S8). This finding does not mean that faculty work is luu- 
rowly directed, for autonomy is an important individual char- 
acteristic of the productive researcher. Hut a classic stuck ol 
10.000 scientists in 1.200 organizations in six countries found 
that individual auton<Min’ is compatible with goals lor the 
groLip '.Pel/, and .Andrews HKxo. a Hell labs researcher said. 
■I'.v eiAone must know what the overall go.il is so that w ithin 
eac h iperson s) area, he (or shel can look for those .solutions 
that are mo.st relevant to the major goals." Added another. 
-The organization pinnts out what mountain the\ want us to 
climb, but how w e climb it is up to us. 

The right mix of and balance between coordination and 
autommw are important. Stephen .Abliot. for instance, would 
have benefited from both greater clarity, coherence, .md 
consistenev in the goals ot his university and greater assui- 
anc e of autonomv in his work as a faculty memoc-i. but the 
volatilitv of ('.alifornia pc^litics has proixiblv made eithei clear 
uoals or sustained autonomv impossible. Studies that have 
looked at the balance between c-oordination .md autonomy 
find that, in general, performance is low when no Cina'clina- 
lion exists i)|-. conversely, when an effort is made to cone 
plelelv control the direction o! academics' \c<>rk (Katz H) 

Pel/ and \ndrews 10(^0; Pincxiu and Lev v -l.eboyer IhSS'. In 
the most lunselv coordinated groups, for example. <mlv the* 
most ni<*tiv ited rescMivhers excel 'Pel/ and Andiews |0U(U 
\ midillc' gix-und th.il lul.uu c s , c s .rdiiution .md .mion 
nim isdcMiiv most condiic ive to procku m ilv ( >rganioi- 
lional go.ils .ire c lear and .igived upon, but ecu h indiviclu.il 
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has signifu ani autonomy in ducidiiig how lo contribute to 
tlic goals achievement. C'lCtliFig i'onsensu.s on overall goals 
and keeping llie priority ones in people's minds is clialleng- 
ing at any le\ el above the small work group, 'riuis. it is ea.sy 
to .see how many of the following characteri.stics are also 
found in vital organizations: c.g.. identifying and emphasiz- 
ing top-priority goals, frequent communication. participaii\ e 
gov ernance, and aligned rewards. 

An Emphasis on the Institution's Priorities 

Productive organizations emphasize their top-priority goals 
in their mi.s.sion .statements, faculty hired, reward .sy.stems, 
oiganizational structures, and more. In colleges and universi- 
ties. it (.an be difficult to emphasize one or two goafs over 
others. Hut the impact of doing .so greativ' increa.ses produc- 
tivity in that area, and the lack of (.loing .so is not neutral, but 
iK'galivc’. lo Ix‘ productive in re.search. the institutioti must 
give research the same priority, if not m(»re, tiiati (Fiber goals. 

For e.xample. institutions that pul more weight on re.seatvh 
in dec isions about |'>romolion and tenure (Hc*an 19Si) or 
loc its jnoiv on graduate training and less on undergraduate 
training show greater pnxlLictiviry in research (Birnbaum 
IhS,"^; Blac'kburn. Ik'hymer. and Ilall 19"S). Similarly, institu- 
tions. colleges, or departments that focus on i-Fractiiiotiers’ 
training or service are less ixoduc-tive in rcs«.‘arch (Baird 19<S(n 
Batlc'v and Reman 19 9; Perkolt 19S(>) — w hich is not an argu- 
ment for all coileges and universities lo emphasize research. 
But it illu.straies die power of emphasizing an insiiuition's 
priorities throughout the organization lo be.si achieve them. 

1 he Institutional Culture 

A study of the nation’s c-.)llegc‘s where facility have the high- 
est morale lound tlial these college's share "(UstnicUiv on^a- 
mz(ili(»i(fl c7//////'('.s- that arc’ carefully nurtured and built 
upon" (Rice- and Au.stin I9S,S. p. Si; see also Rice and Austin 
1990). Organizational culture is a -distinctiv eiie.ss that sets an 
organizatiot! apart from other similar organizations, and it is 
a distinctiveness that everyone* within the* organization 
iitulerstands. shares, and value's" (Bland and Ruffin 1992. p. 

). A c leaf c ullurc': 
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fmmcinirhfifrparticipcnits to dcai irith existential issues 
fjf their (xrn u'urth and nietiniiiM ia the organization. 

Because )ieu' people joiti the institutnni erery year and 
the institution chaui.*es constantly, a stron^i^ se>tse oj 
identity must he cidtirated. tended, and/recfuently 
rerised Cl'ierney 19H~. p. <i). 

C'orporaoons similarly ha\'c long Ixvn awaiv ot tlio impact 
of a strong culuiiv on prociucti\ it>’ (liaird l9S(v. Ca^llin.s and 
Porras 199 t). 

Culture. howevL'r. is mu solf-suMaining. It ivciuiivs atten- 
tion to maintain the core values and to Mop the inin.ision ol 
noneore values, and senior faculty plu\ a particularly pivotal 
role in maintaining the culture. With many fac ulty soon to 
he reaching retirement at the same lime, or the loss ot senior 
faculty through early iviirenu*nl ]Xickages. institutions risk 
losing their stories, legacies, and institutional wisdom in 
short, their culture tBagciuist I99^a). Moreo\er. the strength 
of the management culture te.g.. total cjualitN' tiKinagement. 
responsihiliry-centerecl management ). collectis e hargatning. 
and a legalistic adversarial culture has increased on many 
campuses. .Ml of these cultures h.a\e contriluitecl to the envi- 
ronments of colleges and universities. Hut rc'centh . their 
presence and inlluence have dramatically increased on many 
campuses— with a concomitant weakening of the academic 
culture. 

One 2^-\ear \eteran (^f a large university in the .Midwest 
put it succinctly, albeit intemperately. in a letter to the editor 
of the ^Iin)le(lJ><>lis .Stcn -l'rihute M\er experiencing his institu- 
tions aitempts to incorporate total c|ualit\' management, then 
reenginevring. then responsibility-centered management, 
and more: 

( )rerthe la.'<tju e yeats . the uniiviyity has become a 
haren for erery form <>/ trashed -out corporate spin doc- 
tor or inteiplanetary industrial consultant and the com- 
munity as a whole has l)een forced and tu'Bted to adhere 
tn their bizarre dictates and dreamscafKS. There has been 
a .steady hreahdoirn in the community erer since 
It is note time that the people irho undeistand this com 
munity best truly hate a chance at its directum and 

preserration. . . . The best answeis unhe unireisity s prob- 
lems will bef>und inside the institution and its(K‘ople 
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Thus, the leaders who can influence the culture of an in- 
stitution — the senior faculty memlxT.s — often are deeply em- 
bedded in the traditional collegial culture yet face a strong 
managerial culture populated with administrators who .seem to 
treat the faculty like “hired hands" (Tucker 1990, p. 8; .see afso 
Bergcjuist 1993a). Senior faculty in one .studv feel "drained 
and battered by the .system and lx^lie\e that teaching has 
taken "a back .seat to some magical 1"IT! fomiiila that niles us 
all" ('fucker 1990. p. 9). .As one .senior faculty member .said. "I 
am still ccmimitted to this deiiKxratic experiment, but it's get- 
ting harder all the time" (p. 9). 

I 'nder such conditions, faculty ceilainly do not feel either 
respected or veiy influential ('lucker 1990). resulting in .se- 
nior faculty members' abandoning the leadership roles for 
w hich they are now .so highly qualified. Alternatively, they 
stay in those roles, digging in and becoming thorns in the 
side of the administration, 'fhese .stubborn senior faculty 
often lead the highly vocal facility opposition to viiiually all 
admini.strative iniliaih es. thus putting themselves at risk of 
becoming stagnant and .stuck in a negative, regressive .stance 
again.si in.stitution.al change and inno\ation. 

A Positive Ciirnatc 

Ceitainly. e\er>one wants to go to W'ork each day to a place 
(hat is uplifting and reinforcing. Hut does this .scenario realiv 
affect productivity? I'he an.swer clearly is "yes" (Andrews 
19^9; Hirnbaum 1983; Katz 19'^8; Long and McGinnis 1981; 
Peters and Waterman 1988; .Schweitzer 1988; Turney’ 19~ t). 
Andrews ( 1979) studied climate by looking at such things 
as the degree to w hich faculty feel free to offer their ideas, 
the opportunities to do .so, the w-eight given to them, and 
the .sen.se of cooperation, and found that protluciivity was 
greater for academics who believed this description fit their 
en\ in inment. 

A .study of 8 i randomly .selected re.search projects in I t 
r.S. and one Canadian university found the .same results 
(Hirnbaum 1983). In jirojects that reported loss lumo\er 
among paiUcipants. a good relationship between the leader 
and members of the group, and discussion of disagreements. 
prodiKtiv ity was higher, which certainly makes .sen.se in light 
of the impoiiance of having relationships that alkiw one to 
benefit from being around productive peers and sharing a 
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culture. Con\ ersel\ . oilier faailty frequentl\- said they were 
disillu.sioned with the declining sense ot conmuiniiy in their 
colleges and with the deterioration of intellectual climate 
and •qualitv of life" (F.l-Khawas 1901). In another surx ey. 
humanities and social science faculty became -disillusioned 
with the intellectual climate of the institution the longer they 
Istaved! in the system" (Tucker 1990. P- b). While the hu- 
manities and social science faculty were “buoyed by colle- 
giality among their faculty cohorts and rewarded by clo.se 
interactions with diverse students." they were dis.saiisfied in 
man\ ca.ses with the "strained and even hostile relation.ships 
between faculty and administrators" (ji. 

Writings on corporate downsizing illu.strate the negative 
impact on productivity when the climate is not positive. 
rev iew of the research in this area finds that “sun iv ing 
members of downsized companies become less creative and 
less likelv to take risks. Three years after dow nsizing, the.se 
comixinies are on average less profitable than similar com- 
panies in the same environment that did not downsize 
(C,’.ascio 1993; Cascio and .Morris Ibbtia. 199bb). In slioit. 
productivitv- and creativ ity are inlluenced positively by a 
positive climate. 1'hus. strategies to address positive climate 
are important for facultv members’ vitality. 

Assertive Participative Governance 

Shared gov ername is a deeply held academic beliet. One 
hypothesis in a studv- of colleges where morale is high was 
that -a variety of leavlership approaches would work, but 
what was important was managerial competence (Kite 
and .\ustin 19KS. p. What the .study found is striking; .Ml 
10 of the colleges where morale was highest Irad the same 
approach to leadershii>— "leadership that was aggressively 
paiticipatoiT in both individual stvie and organizational 
.structure" (p. see also Kite anti Austin 1990). In fatt. one 
of the most fretpienl findings in the literature on protluctiv il\ 
in research (as well as on other fatuity outcomes) is the 
high positive t relation between participative governance 
and productivitv (.\ndrews 19^9; Bagensios 19HS: Uriel 19Kt: 
Katz urs; Okrasa 19H'; Kelz 19fr: Pelz a.ntl Andrews 19(i0; 
Sindermann l9Kv. .Steiner 190s). On the other hand. Miumer 
ous studies fshovvl a negative association between eftective- 
ne.ss anti bureiuicratic. rigitl decision making hee, e g.. Staw 
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and Cummings 19<S8l. and [a link has hccnl identified 
between standardized, formalized deei.sion proces.ses and a 
\ ieioLis eyele of escalating ineffecti\ eness (.see. e.g., Mausch 
19SS1" (Cameron and Tschirhan 1992. p. 92). 

A .siud\- of organizational effectiwnes.s al.so found tiiat 
pailicipative gov ernance is more effective and suggests that 
now . more than ever, a "need [existsl for multiple sources of 
information and multiple perspectives. . . . Ashby's hiw of 
Hecjuisite \arietv' suggests that env iremmentai complexity must 
be managed by ecjual amounts t)f internal complexitv". and 
participative decision making allows complexi . to be built 
into the decision-making process” (Cameron and Tschirhart 
1992. p. 102). .Moreov er, managers must resist centralizing 
d<.-cisions in times of stress (Cameron and Tscbirhail 1992). 

I bus. changes that (.Iecrea.se the ability of faculty to participate 
in decision makitig or that decrease the (.’oliaborative nature 
of decision making will negatively aUlxi the productivity of 
faculty members. 

Decentralized Organization 

Another robust finding in the liuaature on research pro- 
tiuctiv ity is that conduciv e institutional env ironments have 
(.lecentralized structures (bean I9S2; Cresvvell and Bean 
199(>: Kpson. I>avne. and IVar.son I9S3: Okrasa 19<S”'; Steiner 
190s)— which does not mean chaotic. As discu.ssed earlier in 
this section, the organizational features of productive institu- 
tional enviremments do not work m i.solation. A deceniral 
i/ed organization works only in the context <^f clear, coordi- 
nating goals. a common culture, socialized nicanbers. a 
positive climate, frecjuent communication, and participativ e 
govern.mce. 



Communication 

Communication among local faculty and national faculty, 
and betwecai f.ic'ulty and lUlministrators is esscaitial to pio- 
ductiv ity. And the emergence of the* electionic sujierhighway 
has significantly incrcctsed faculty members’ abilitv to c(mu- 
nuinicate. Hven intc*rnal communicaticui can be iminoved 
with the use of e-mail, allowing administrators and local 
collc-agues to communicate fie((uentlv with little c(M m time 
and monev'. 

Numerous sUn.li<.*s have found a positive* correlation be- 
twc‘c*n c ommunic .itK m among rese.uchc‘rs and their pniduc- 




livilv (Aran a.ul Ik'n-Oavid 1968; Blau 19 6; box 1991; M. 

Kcllv 198(i- Bclz and Andrews 1966). lor ex;iinple, sutce.ss u 
scientists frequentlv descrilK- the benefits of convers;ilinns 
with peers (see. e.g.. Sindermann 1985). and the most suc- 
cessful re.searchers spend significant time (about Is hours a 
week) communicating with colleagues ( I’elz and Andrews 
1986) And a study of the published products ol research 
groups in six countries found that .51 pccetit ol the van;mce 
in productivity was explained by comimm'^'-«'‘"i (both 
within and between groups) (\ i.sart 19"9). 

Clearly, it is essential to productivity to prot ide mecha- 
nisms for senior facultv' to communicate with eac5m>ther ;n 
pel-son. on the phone, and by e-mail. In limes ot financial 
consnainis. it is templing to cuiiait support for long-distance 
c-ills and travel, bin such strategies are likeh' to decrease 
produclir itv in both the classroom and the laboratoA'. espe- 
Uillv among those faculty v.ho are mo.st inclined to become 
isolated (Berg<|uist. (ireenburg. and Klaum 1995) and. as ,i 
result, potentially le>s produclite. 

Resources . , 

•\ facullx member s tasks of course re(|Uire resources ,n the 
f.,ni) of'iime. space. ei|uitsmem. supplies research and itio)- 
ect funds, and communication mechanisms, the most utKul 
lesources. hmwser. are peofile— productir e colleagues. 

(lualitv siudenis. good leaders, .tnd callable stall. Huinan 
resources account for the greatest variance in rese.irch pio- 
diKliviiv (Aiuliv\s^ 

\s noted earlier, faculty productivity moves up and down 
depending on the institution wIkmv tltey work, and much ol 
this , 11 . Aemeiil is a function of the c.illeagues in (he insiitu- 
hun W hile nalional colleagues are impotlanl. local col- 
ie igues imaide both specific help and a general ambieiue 
IVm-s pl.n an important role in .stimulating viuihu by pimid- 
i„.. a sounding board for new ideas, providing eaiK critu|ues 
olAvritings. sewing as .giiine.i pi.gs for innot.itite (earhing 
strategies, and ,uo(iding .uxess u, rec-m findings, lo lie .ible 
,o t.ilw ads .image of this expertise, it helps has e r ollea.gues 
i.hs sicallv .ind .oiKepUialh r lose ( HI.k kbtirn. liehymer. ;im 
Hail l')~8; Bl.iii I'ro) .\ tlassit study looked at the rorivl.i- 
• i.m bs-tsseen rommtinir.ilion .iml distance between laciills 
members- olhee sp.i.e and found (hat tite ,m.b.ibility ol com- 
1 , tunic .King with c-.ich olhc-r ssas Js percc-nl il ..iliees ssere Use 
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meters apart hut only S to 9 percent if they were 10 jiieters 
apart (Blackburn, Beliymer. and Hall 19”, S: Blau 19~6). 

Benond .specific help, productis e colleagues can provide 
me.iningtui praise, recognition, and suppon for teaching re- 
search. or committee svork. The> also maintain the culture 
and positive climate, perhaps the most imp{)nant role col- 
lcai»ues play and the way they most positi\c*lv affect produc- 
tivitv- (Reskin 19—). In fact, the absence of research-oriented 
colleagues destrovs the interest in rescsirch and the energy 
ol the most proiluclixe researchers (Blackburn 19~9: Cres- 
well 19Ks: .\leltzer I9s0). Being surrounded bv facultv who 
do licit \ alue teaching would undoubtedly have ti e same 
negative ellect on teaching productis ity. as Stephen .Abbot 
perhaps discowM'cd. 

Quality graduate students (and sometimes undergrakluate 
students) and staff are positively associated with pioductivily 
in research. I'aoilty working with graduate .students are miKli 
moie likely to publish than those working only with umler- 
graduate sUKlents (Bl.ickburn. Beh\ nier, and Hall I9~S) The 
presence of able secretarial .staff and technicians is highiv 
assoeialed with producliiity in resean li (I'ineati and Levy- 
l.eboyer I9.S.S; Sindermann 19, Ss). This finding seems obvious 
but todai- in many institutions, fa.culti' are finding themselves 
not just without support staff but also having to emptv their 
own wastebaskets .md clean their own desks. Iloors. and 
wiiulows. These shortages undoubtedly har e a iie.gatii e im- 
pact not onh- on rese.irch productivity but also on the enor- 
mous efforts faculty are being askec.1 to make to meet the 
pre-'sing challenges of new tec hnologv. diwrse student both 
les. inlerdisci|ilinaiy rese.irch. ami course work, for senior 
I.Kulti'. these cutbat ks may be particularly disheartening. 

.gnen their memoiy ol an earlier lime when sm h resourtes 
\^crc more tv:idil\ awiifilile. 



Size. Age, and Diversity of the Group 

Vgaiii. most ol the rese.irth on prothmit iit .md org.ini-'.itii m 
or .group si/e uses research .is the measure ol ouitome. aiul 
imit h ol it is in the ntilural st iences, fliis rese.treh finds that 
pr< Kill, lit in increases tvilii si/e ol the rese.m h group i Bl.iek- 
burn. Behymer. and ll.ill br.S; |o|ms|,,n lug,, y,,.,. 

dor. and Walters |u.si,s, .\|anis luM: I'ine.m and Let v-l.eb,',t er 
l9.s,-(; Smrth. Baker, (.ampbell. ami ( unningh.im I9KS. W jspe 
luiiUi In genei.il. with fewer Ih.m three to lite researchers. 




Miuk-ms. ;incl staff, a'si.-ar<.h is not \ciy [WKliRtnc, I hcivaitci. 
a linear ivlatioasliip emerges among .size ol group and aeeu- 
mulated re.sourees, produets protlueed. and recognition re- 

'"An'insestigation of the impact on research productivity ol 
having members from dir er.se conceptual and technical back- 
grounds and their staying together as a group found that, on 
'the whole, being together for a longer length ol time is posi- 
tivelv associated with the citiantily and ([ualitv- ol researc i 
(Pelz and .Andrews I9()(d. Neveilbeless, when colleagues in 
the studv worked together for over seven years, it was impor- 
tant to attend to maintaining a climate of 'creatne. supportiu. 
tension." Diversity is a positir e feature as long as the group 
has the same primaiy goals and culture. Senior lacuitr o ten 
plav a kev role in presen ing the group s goals and culutie 
'see also’lilau Id'h; IViz 190"; Smith 19"1; Steiner 190s). 

Rewards 

1, i,s clear that senior faculty-like all other laculty-are sig- 
nificanilv molbateel b\- intrinsic rewards: being a \aluee 
member of the organization, having oppoilunities to make 
meaningful contributions, being part of a culture that hts 
with Iheir ealues, being part of an organization that has the 
„oal of contrilsuting to society in ways they believe is impoi- 
fint and having autonomy in their jobs (Bowen and , duis- 
UT 19S0- fekert and Stecklein 1961; Gtistad 19601. Specifi- 
e illv 1 studv of highlv actne facultx identified lour 1' tois 
,lvn’ support successful academic careers: recognii.on from 
colleagues and ;idministrators; stimulating colleagues; a 
strong, academicalK oriented administration; and adequ.ile 

resources (Clark and Corcoran I9SS). ■ 

|•o|■tuna^elv, most senior faculty are salislicd with then 
•miononiv and enthusia.siic about their teaching ( td-Khaw.,s 
10911. They are less satisfied about their working condiiioiis. 
howeiert about d.A percent s;ttisficd in one study Metichmg 
|,,.,d (about s,^ pen cm satisfiedi. salarv and belief (is (about 
so percent sitisliedi. and scholarly opportunities (about is 
percent vttisfiedi. Tl'.e large.st disuep.incy in lltese sources 
,,r s.nislaclion between lacully al iwo-ve.ir and loui-ceat 
schools is in s.ilan .md benefits. AA peicciil ol lauilu in 
iw,. vear schools in one study were satisfied, compared 
with o„K to pen cut ol factilts in lotirn e.ir schools 1 1.- 
Kluiv\,is IWl >. 
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hiculty who most value teaching identify interaction with 
students as most rev\arding. W'ith regard t</ productivity in 
research. howe\*er. recognition and praise are the most 
fiighly rated rewards (Latham and Mitchell 19-76). In fact, an 
experimental study in which researchers were rewarded for 
prodiictix ity with managerial praise, public recognition, or 
money reveals that all three had a positiw impact f)ut that 
nione\’ and prai.se were most effective. Funher. ' ilie increase 
in performance due to the mone\- cn er prai.se was so small 
as to he practically insignificant, 'rhus. from a cost benefit 
wewpoint. it is most ellectiw to give prai.se" (Latham and 
W "ex ley 1981. p. 190). 

•Money .seems to be an important reward for a small sub- 
set of lacLilty. It is also important when salaries are lo\s 
(compared with other similar faculty or units) ( Blackburn 
and Pitne\- 1988: I.ewis and Becker Br9). For exair.ple a 
study nf communitN- college faculty found that the primaiy 
issue for •senior faculty is not salary and that thev are ade- 
(luately paul. .Money is important, but it becomes a source of 
dissatisfaction only when no funds are av ailable for travel, 
when copy machines do not work, when libraiy holdings 
Ivcome limited, and. in particular, when the lack of funding 
seems to indicate lack of community or governmental sup- 
(^ort for the institution or system ('lucker 1990) 




Recruitment and Selection 

(riwn that a highly productive organisation has clear goals, a 
distinctive culture that it works to maintain, ami a positive 
V Innate, it is not surprising that particularly oireful and signif- 
icant lime is .spent on recruiting and selecting new memlx-rs 
<>l the group (Dill 198s. /.jckerman Br*'). 

Vnior facultv-. however, arc* likelv- to be well established in 
the institution and not veiy likely to move or to be recruited. 

Brokered Opportunities for Revitalization 

Mie importance of organi/alional opportunities for rejuve-- 
nating one career’s in the continued viialitv of fauiltv has 
been hvpoihesi/ed s,nce Kosabetli .Moss Kanter detaik-d the 
bencnis u! op|-,ortunities (or career grow th in her now . las. 
sH W ft/ //}(’ f.f/fpfj/Y/Z/tj// ( K.inir] 19 — see 

also Lovett el al. 198,1. Cnnrad llilberrv. a iournalisi. poc*i. 
and profess(,r. desi ribc-s the imporlame of opportunities 
thiougia >iit I me's t areei 
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Ihoiiuh sowelhiHg similar may iw true oj other ocaipa- 
lioiis. Isusixvt that our job as college teacheis is c/uite 
unusual in the amount of room it giresforsubcareeK 
and in the freedom itgires us to choose what subca- 
reels we will follow or to shift from one to another. It is 
prohahlY unusual. Km. in its assumption that our sub- 
careeis will .somehow influence, in a desirable way. the 
main bii.siness of teaching. To us. as people, these sub- 
careers can be wonderfully refreshing and energizing, 
from the outside, as mv obitiiao' will see it. / was an 
lingHsb teacher in I9s4 and I am an English teacher 
today. Hut from the inside, it's a different /i/tni.ove« et 

al. 19H-1. \i. 

Roccnt studies confirm the lack of organizational opponu- 
nitics and getting ■ smek ' result in faculty 
ing disillusioned and less prodtictivc (Ifoicc 1 )H6. 19ZZ, 

1991), Vittil facultv al.so get stuck but manage to create new 
opportunities or are fortunate to have colleagues or depart- 
ment heads w hti alert them to or encourage them to hnd 
wavs to overcome han iers and continue to be produewe 
(by applving for a fellowship or sabbatical, trv'ing a dillerent 
role, team teaching a related course, for example), being 
stuck has ;t particularly negative impact it it happens eat Is m 
a career and the faculty member sees his or her colleagues 

continuing on an upward track. 

Some are concerned that midcareer laculty will Ix'coim- 
stuck if they do not keep tip with the contintial expansion ol 
knowledge and technology as their options decrease and as 
thev proceed through life .stages ( l inkefstein IW); 1-os ett et 
•il 19S-1) To pres ent faculty at all les els from becoming stuck, 
the in.stitution mtist take the lead in ammging o|sportunities 
for facultv to continually uptlate their knossiedge anc s i s. 

The institution has an essential role in pres enting t>r over- 
coming sUickness; 

vmlitY seems to he associated with the arailahility of 
ohbortuuities suhf'ect not only to iudiridital motiratum 
hut re}y much to or^auizatioual hroheriu}> and euUx- 

preueurshijr . . . The cha}leuy,e here is oue oJ ov^amza 

tioual derelopmeut. Senior faculty, especially, need 
multifaceted ory,anizational structures that wdl en- 
courage them to broaden their horizon.^, approui ? 
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their u'ork in different and imaffnatire nays, and find 
new (fipananities to (trow and dv/z/.i^c^CRict* ami 
Finkdsk'in 1993. pp. I 4 . P). 

Effective Leadership 

CTi^•en the preceding list of 13 external factors that are iin- 
ponam in maintaining faculi\- mem!>ers' \ italitv. it is dear 
tliat effective leadersliip is essential for a \ ital organization. 
It is the leaders who can most influence all other institu- 
tional xariahles that facilitate faculty and organizational pro- 
duai\it\-. Nearly eveiy positiveh- correlated factor [with 
produciix'ityl resides in administrative hands" (Hlackhurn 
19 9. p. 26). .Moreover, in many instances, .senior faculty 
occup\- these leadership roles. The next few paragrapli.s 
highlight a few key studies that looked specificalk' at the 
association of leadership characteri.stics with research or 
instiuuional producii\ ity, and consieler hf)w results from 
these studies peiiain direct!)' to senior facuii)'. 

Leaders of productiv e groups are consi.sientK' .seen as 
excellent, productive scienti.sis (.\ndrews 19~9: Biglan 199(>; 
Dill 19S2: Sindermann 19SS). A study of re.search groups in 
Lairope found that the feader accounted for much of the 
variance among groups- pr<xluctiv ity (Dill 19S2). Further, it 
w as tile scientific expenise of the leader that best predicted 
a group's produciivitv-. suggesting that it is the understand- 
ing such a lea ler brings about the culture, nece.ssaiy skills, 
national network, panicijiativ e decision making, and so on. 
that allows him or her to best facilitate the group's produc- 
tivity. .Similarly, the climate was mo.si positive in groups 
w here the leader was perceived as higlilv knowledgeable in 
the held, technicallv well c|ualified. hardworking, and sup- 
portive of others' work (Andrews 19~9). And a positive 
gioLip climate correlates positive!) with productivitv (.\n- 
drews 

Ciiwn wluil \u- iicm know about lliv lualurvs that f.uili- 
l.itu proiluitivitv-, the- role nrk..Kk-r^ i- not Mirpri>in,u. (iooci 
leaders are: 



Iny/y/y resea rc/i oriented (Drew Unterna/izel 

niiwnni and Iheepl resea rc/y emphasis dear to the ^^nmp 
(Minckley and i^nnh /<;n7 and [exhihitj the heharUns 
one would expect of a leader with a partkipatire go/iv- 
nance style. These hehanms Hncludel frequent meetings 




irilh char ohjccliivs. good Icathr-memher ivlalioiiships. 
facilitating open communication landl allowing ex- 
/mssions of all points ofriew. complete shaiing oj in- 
formation. and resting ownership of projects with all 
group memheiv (Birnhaum l9B.i: Dill I9B6lhI: Hoyt 
and Spangler I97S: I.ocke. Fitzpatrick, and White 
I98i: Pelz and Andrews 1966: Pineau and l.ery- 
iehoyer /9.SJHl}lan(.l anti Ruffin 1992, p. 39,^1. 

These fharafteristics arc ethoctl in the literature on etiee- 
tive department lieads and higher education leaders (Ueti- 
simon. Neuinatin. and Birnhaum 19H9; laiwrenee and Black- 
burn 1983). Studies of the behaviors of efiective leaders 
found two ot erriding concepts related to elfectit ene.ss: initi- 
ating .structure, and using considerate behaviors (Ben.smion. 
\et!mann. and Birnhaum 1989). Initiating .structure includes 
addressing in.stitutional features that facilitate productivitt 
shown in'figure 1 (p -lO). particularly e.stablishing clear, 
coordinating goals, emphasizing top-priority goals, and 
aligning rewards with goals, fsing considerate behaviors 
includes the same behat'iors clustered under "assertice pai- 
ticipative governance" (Hemphill 1933; llo\t and Spangler 
iy-8; Knight and tlolen 1983; .McCarthy 19"2; Skipper 19 b). 

In short, leaders can greath' iiilluence productit ity. And 
the\- do so by embodying the values and culture ol academe 
and bv attending to the fe;itures that facilitate productniiy. 
especiallv keeping goals visible, initiating structure, using 
assertive'participative leadership, and proactiveK' proMtling 
opportunities for advancement and improvement lor others. 
This is a tall order, and the person who might meet these 
challenges is often over 3tl, which speatks to the need lor 
senior facultv to remain productive. It they are not. then 
their colleagues are also less likely to be productive. 

These results also suggest the importance ol leadership 
training for senior faculty. While they will likely come to 
their position of leadership with many tiesirable characteris- 
tics (such as appropriate antdemic values and experience), 
thev mav not be familiar with the features that kicilitaU’ pro- 
ductivity or know how to use particiiiative leadership on a 
grander soile. ( )ue study lotind. for example, that 2s0 lead- 
ers of ivse;irch and rkw elopment groups ;ill belieted the\- 
used participativ e leailership behaviors but actualK exhib- 
iteil lew partkipative behaviors when meetings condtirted 
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h\ those leaders were taped and the behax iors counted 
JArs^xri.s 19(>«S). 

Conclusions 

Knowing that both internal and institutional factors inlluence 
laculty members— and panicularK’ senior facults’ membeiN- 
productnily and are important for facult\ and institutional 
\ itality. t^ie is now in a position to carefully select the indi- 
\idu<il aiul institutional strategies most likelv to increase 
vitality. 




CONCLUSIONS AND THEMES TO GUIDE APPROACHES 
TO THE VITALITY OF SENIOR FACULTY 

W'c have arri\ed ai three major condusic ns about senior tac- 
uliy. First, there appears to lie no signihcanl cledine in com- 
jx-tenee or produeti\ it\- as a funaion of age. Second, ilie in- 
ternal and instilulional factors outlined in the previous two 
sections intlueixe faculty produciivitv at all ages, and lhe\ 
should lx- addressed to pre.sene the vitality of senior as well 
as other facultx . Knowing these factors allov\ s oi-ie to monitoi 
them ami carefulK' .select the indi\ idual aixl institutional de- 
veloj'iment strategies most likely to simultatx'ously impact 
those areas needing attention. Third, while the pmKlucti\H\ 
of senior faculty does not shift downward, a shift does occur 
in their priorities and values. I -ndersianding these new priori- 
ties will be helpful in preseiA ing the vitality of senior faculty. 

lk*yond tlx-se three major condusions. tour themes shouUl 
be kept In mind in the selection oj de\elopnx‘nt suaiegi^.s. 

I. ,\n imponant inleiplay cKCurs between the im.li\idual 
and those institutional lact<Ms that facilitate facult\ \iialil\ 
i l acullN' \iialitv is .i resjsopsilMlity ot both the indiv idual 
and the insuuition 

lactiltv viialitv is best presenc-d tlirough preventive 
measures railier than heroic measure'' to sav e "siagiianl 
( Ji' stik k 1 ac ultv . 

1 . I.eaclersliip plays a cniic.il role in indiv idii.il aitd institu- 
tional V iialitv . 

The Interplay between the Individual and the 
lnstitutu>n and Their Dual Responsibilities 

f‘nr(ilcul hinnau rcsnurtc tk'U‘h»(y}i cut pcrsfkx In in 
hii^hcr fihualk>n luthl that imlirUhuii mul inslilinioudi 
iiUilih (irc lutcnvlalcd <nnl wtcnutii v. liroiuily speed' 
my. Ihc (>ry<miZ(itn‘H dnit imesls m dcivlopmcut umi 

i’SitcalKm. Ihdt f<u ihumiv nryauizaiumul p<>h<^ t ■ 

(Hu/ Ihdt iu{idme> t/s <>ini rniph>\vcs d npcrdluiy inlh 
d drdicyy that himidii^ di-c ^'iihamcdhlr smhd ^Ivdi 

cyv ytij pol'd nhih(\dKU\\s p h>so» 

Mu'viuliiv o! indiv idu.il l.u nhv .md the- o illec liv c- \ ilalitv ot 
the msiuulion ate msepaublc- \ lautllv niembei i.iimoi 1. .ng 
inainlain the indiv uiual c ( 'tiip* >nen(s < A v italiiv < c- g . liigh 
ill. iialc'. c ( nimm.ineni. m< >liv ali< m. pr< kIuc liv e c < .lle.iguc-st 
withoiii the- le.iliiies oj a vital uisiiuition <e g . an .ippieu.itiv e 
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ailuno. rewards, and opportunities for advancement and 
improveiTienl). Tlie same is tRie tor llie institution; It is not 
productive or vita! witliout producti\e. creati\e faculty. And it 
is the responsibility of both the faculty member and the uni- 
versity or college to nurture l->oth the individual and the insti- 
tutional components oi laculty development. "Clearly higher 
education s pre.sent and future success . . . depends on the 
.senior faculty. What is all too freciuently overlooked, how- 
ever, is the crucial corollaiy. senior faculty nicmhcf's' success 
. . . (kpeuils on the suppotl of their institutUnis'iemyAvAsXs in 
the original) t LaC'elle-Peterson and I'inkelstein 199.^. p. 21). 
rhe past has seen little sen.se of partnership between the 



institution an<l the faculty member to accomplish continual 
individual and in.slilutional vitality. l‘ven though many in.stiui- 



tions have oflered faculty development programs, facultv’ have 
often not seen them as facilitating their continued vitality. 



There iras ... a {)rerailiu}f belief that faculty must tahe 
care (f their oirn ritality and pnfessional derelofnnent 
Aso}ie 1 5-n'ar humanities histructor explained. "I am 
hii>hly motivated to seek out and take charge (fniy 
<m u pnfessional development. And it's a pood thinp / 
am because no one el.<e is poinp to do it. .Mo.^t factdty 
in the survey did not credit their institutions with much 
inentorinp " or nurturinp when it comes to pr(fessional 
prowih i'\\\c\\ev 1990. p. 12). 

To .iddress faculty and institutional vitality in a meanityu- 
ful wav. faculty and administrators must become intormed 
.(bout the individual and organizational components ot vital- 
ity and work together to identify which combination ol lea- 
tures to focus on for their situation — or multiple situations. 

W hile .some lealures that facilitate faculty vitality apply to all 
laculty. regardless of age. .some do not. ^■ounger facullv., lor 
<,‘x.imple. luvd more to acciuire initial teaching skills, build 
their professional itetwork. learn the unwritten rules oi their 
( agani/at ion. aiKl s(> on. Senior laculty. on tlu* other hantl. 
may feel sim k. face changing famil\- issues, or feel disillu- 
siiMU'd .ibout the gap betwecai llK*ir expectations tor a <'areer 
.ind the reality of their sim.ition. 

■//)(' time IS mm to pive voi(.e to lonp standinp. cipe and 
c areer related issues and concerns and to have them 
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taken ni(>rc scri(>nslv by (I ni(ij<nitv of rcsairch unnvrsi- 
tics. Tu do less is to not undefytand the ui enill difficul- 
ties and hanieis some mid- and hite-cai'eei fatuity ait 
fat im> to reneir their careeis and. therefore, jiossihly 

' transform their lires for the hette^^ P- 

ii is jxmiL-iilarly important to pay attention to the instiui- 
ii(Mtal leatiires. not because ihe\' are ntore imponani than 
the iiulix idual teauires but because the\ are most often o\er- 
IcKiked. A rev iew of the literature oit faculty development 
from tlie P)hns to the lute b)SOs found tliat hundreds of 
prov;rams and strategies had been used but thLit "individual- 
level strategies were discussed eight times more Ireciuentlv 
than depanment-level strategies, and tiv e-and-adialt times 
more frequentlv than institution-level strategies ' ( bland and 
Vhmil/ bWS. pp. b)2. 2M2). Paculiy and institutional viialtlv 
is a complex, systemic issue that calls for individual, institu- 
tional. and integrated approaches 

Preventing Stagnation 

■ Stagnation" is a vvoi\l hrikson u^ed to describe a geneia 
state of mind and ‘‘pirit .mtong men and women iit the mid- 
dle of their lives who seem not to be moving ahead in their 
own deveUipment or to be doing much about the develop- 
ment of the next generation or other things abemt whkh 
thev care Specificallv . stagnation is manifest in the careers 
of midlife people when thev feel "stuck'-a condition that 
exists when we feel we are not being verv successful in our 
career and that the prospects of being successful in the near 
future are not great (Ranter Pr"). A somewh.it mcMV de- 
tailed de''cri|'>iion of "stuckness" would involve middle-aget 
and disillusioned LkuUv wlu) are not onlv disillusioned with 
tlK’ir progress iti a career (.is K.intei suggcstsi, but .ilso h.ivc 
a low seu'^e of sc-lf-worth. are disengaged Ifom their dep.irt 
meni .ind profession, are unf^rodia tiv e as sc holars, re- 
scMivhers. and cre.ilois. and h.ive bet ome isolaletl from 

C < illcMgues and students i Ik »ice ‘ 

■ Muckne-ss. ■ K. inter suggests, is a ivl.ilive term. We lom- 
pare <Hiisc-lves to othei peiM^le with whom we work and 
feel ihat time is passing iis bv . that we have no taic*ei op- 
pt,minities. that we are alwavs bumping our heads against 
c-ither a highlv v tsible c eiling t n- < espex lallv in the vase ol 
mam women and minorities) an invisible glass" ceiling 
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Ik*ini» stuc k docs not ncccssaril\- mean that we feel insecure 
in our jobs. Jn fact, uv often feel stuck precisely because \s c 
do not feel free to leave our .secure, often highly paid, jobs 
to find work that we enjo\- and that w ill give us a greater 
sen.se of achiewment. When .senior facult\- become* .stuck 
and disillusioned. lhe\- do not leave and they are not fired. 
Instead, thev' become burdens to their institutions. The\- are 
unsociable and oppositional and do not shoulder their fair 
share of departmental duties (boice bW). 

Only a "small minorilv " of senior faculty at the major 
research university in one study exhibited characteristics of 
Ix'ing "stuck. ' The.se faculty had; 

. . hccnnic (iisctiLhcmlcil irilh acculenu^ Althnn}>h ihcy 
hat chad rc/afirc success ut fhc sys/cni. fhey scent to 
hare lost their itrofcssioual zeal. Their irorh is less ' 
ttteauiti^ftd attd they are not resfxnisit e to the de- 
mands i>fthe institution. They often e.xjnv.^s n nici.^m 
attd boredom. In jxirt. their disenchantnteut is a result 
oj some earlier failures or disaftfointnieuts. Tho.'ic trho 
fersoually cho.<e to emphasize tetichinr> e.\press a re- 
senntieut totrard the uniivtsity. irhich puts too much 
ettiphasis on /•c.vcY/rc7> i braskamp et al. b;S2. p. JJ). 

I hese faaillv are not. however, dissaiisfioci; llu*V' derive niosi 
(>l their satisfaction from their personal lile—familv. (nends, 
traveling, or sports ( braskamp et al. 

ITom the specific- and narrow perspective of their institir 
linn. thc*se fac-ultv membe-rs are stagnant." They have met all 
nl Frikson s criteria lor stagnation: 'I’hc-y no longer find any 
luitillment in their work, blame othcas lor their own l.iilurcvs. 
look with resentme-nt or disdain .it the- acc-oinpli.shmc*nis (»f 
their collcMgues (especially those younger than themselves), 
and {all into a stance ol cyni< ism and boredom How doc-s 
an institution try to rev lu- the v it.ility of these stuc k or stag- 
nant faculty membeiv .Kithough the institution would label 

thc*sc* fac ulty •stuck." they are not stagnant in thc*ii live.s 

only in their caic-c-rs. \italixalion for these l:icutiy might 
theielore not be the cc'ntral issue. It might instead be* how to 
hung the- shilling inteivsis o) some- sc*nior lacultv into the* 
mstiiuiion, ( )|-_ moic* precisc*lv. how do wc* e\j>and our own 
sc*nsc* ot the' mission and bounclaric*s of our institution so that 
It c'lnbraccs a new .sc*t of rolc*s and oppoit unities for sc*n;or 





tHculty' If a s<-'iii<>r faculiv mcmlicr enjoys a rc-newed mtorcst 
in sports, then how do we integrate tills interest into the 
enrrent activities of otir college? If a professor wants to 
spend more time \viili his family, then liow do we entthle 
the family to hecome tnt.re fully a part of our university.' 

Clearlv. recapturing the interest ol stuck kiculty is ven 
difficult Thus, the in.stiuition would he wise to strix e to /»e- 
rcu/ stuckne.ss or .stagnation, and guidance on how to do so 
comes from two studies (Boice 199.^; Corcoran and (.lark 
IWSI Corcoran and Clark s .study invoKed a group ol highly 
actit e and v ital faculty memhers and a group ol • representa- 
tive facultV at the I niversity of Minnesota. The highly active 
and vital facultv memhers had not gone through their careers 
untouched hy harriers ;ind disaiipointments. "I he expeiieme 
of ctireer blockage is one that most laculty memhers will ex- 
perience at some iioinl in their careers. How they v iew the 
experience, to what the\ attrihute it. and how they adtlress n 
now IseemI to he what is significant for understtinding lac- 
ultv vilalitv" (Corcoran and ('.lark 19Hs. p. (i9). 

Virtuallv all the faculty inteiviewed at the I niversuy ol 
Minnesota itientilietl one or more career blocks. 1 hey laid 
plateatied as researchers, had had to .set aside rese-.irch proi- 
ects to take on tidministrative work, hail ceased to hi attr.ii 
tiie to funding agencies, had failed to receiie support Irom 
colleagues for their research, had heeti iinsucce.s.s HI m com- 
pleting a major research ,iroject. or had been unable to stic- 
cessftillv shift to a new ,iroject. The highh- active lacuU> 
members, however, were eientually able to make the neiis- 
sary sliifts in their priorities and activities. It ts pariKularl> 
noteworthy that these generatis e laculty members: 

. iciKinl to Utke d more iiclire prohlem-solriiia rt/)- 
oroiieh llluw did their more sUiuiuint eolleaaiiesl. 
rooted hi (I rehlistic understihidinsi of the eiraim- 
sUhiees of academic life. Some also showed a maturam 
concern for hell>iii}> yonnuer colleagues ami graduate 
sindenisin shal'ing their careers, expressing a concern 
for ■generalire ' reslioiisihilities andjorsernng hpP''o- 
prialelrin mentor relation.shipsiConunn and (.laik 
19Ss. p. ~’l. 

Tluik facultv can avoid becoming stuck by being armed 
with strategics, or a.ssi.sted by admini.strators in identilymg 
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•Mratcwies. lo ovtTcomc their career [flocks, such as reaching 
out to other people as teachers, spoasors. and mentors, and 
hy embracing a wide range of interests, thereby being able 
to move elsew here when stuck in any one project. 

SimilarK-. guidance on how to prevent siuckness can be 
cerived from Boice s study ( 1993). in which he inter\ iewe<l 
a stagnant group of faculty who had been identified as 
middle-aged and disillusioned (.\IADFs) and a generative 
group who were considered exemplaiy and productiv e. The 
MADFs were found lo have a low sense of .self-w onli and lo 
be disengaged from their department and profession, unpro- 
ductive as scholars, and isolated from colleagues and stu- 
dents. 1-uiiher. .MADFs had experienced crucial events dur- 
ing the first years of their academic careers that they in- 
terpreted as collegial isolation or neglect and collegial di.saj)- 
prov al. These experiences, in turn. left them w ith .self-ooubis 
about competence, feelings of victimixation. and a .suspi- 
cious attitude. In contra.st. senior faculty identified as exem- 
plary performers by their department chairs found strong 
social networks when thev' arrived on campus and accep- 
tance from their .students. These faculty were immediatelv- 
successful in w riting grant propo.sals. publishing the results 
of their research, and finding opponunities to consult or 
travel early in their careers, 'fhe.se findings suggest that cni- 
vial events early in one's career are a major cau.se of later 
disillusionment (in the case of .MADFs) or succe.ss (in the 
case of exemplar)- performers). 

I he key questions then become how to help voung facultv 
deal constmctiv elv vv ith crucial events affecting ilieir c-areers * 
and thus avoid getting stuck. Or. once stuck and disillusioned, 
how do facultv- get reengaged^ Boice found an answer to the 
second (|uestion— at lea.st for the .MADFs with vv horn he w as 
working— asking them to pailic ipate as mentors in a project 
where senior faculty were paired with junior facultv. This 
acknowledgment of their value to others resulted in .signifi- 
c.int positiv e changes in their behav ior in their dej\iiiments 
and tow ard their depanment chairs and colleagues. .Never- 
theless. w hile dev ising strategies for salv aging stuck facultv- 
members is impoiiant. proactivelv- preventing stuckness 
\MHild be much more productive. .Strategies for prevention 
include helping junior facultv av-oid negativ e events, if pos- 
sible. but. when they do happen, coach.ing them on how to 
lUndk' them as opponunities for growth. 
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Leadership 

Leaders in iiiglK-r education have increasingly complex 
roles \oi onlv must ihev interact with and sui^iport then 
f icultv llicv a'lv also asked u. work with many types of 
St iff manage sophisticated budgets, work with external 
constituencies, a.id more. Now. we are also asking them to 
understand the indic idual ttnd organizational leatures that 
fiicilitate productivitv. which includes .some understanding ol 
adult and career development. .'Xnd we are a.sking them to 
actit elv assist individual faculty in maintaining vitaliti' and 
alter institutional features to maintain collective taculty vttal- 
itv C ertainlv. such leaders need formal training and perhaps 
incentives to maintain .senior faculty members' vitality, rathei 
than • shedding* die taculty members. 

because of the interplay between in.stitutional and individual 
features of vilalitv. vitality is optimally lacilitated by an mte- 
graterl approach that simultaneousK- addresses both types ot 
features, attemling particularly to the l aried needs ol lacults 
at rlifferent stages of their careers and development. 

rluis the be.st facultv development program is proacm e 
and preventixe. I he health-care industiy is finding that good 
health is facilitated, and co.sts are contained, by promoting 
healthv lifestyles and by .screening for potential problems to 
prevent disease or addressing problems early when they are 
most treatable. Similarlv. continually monitoring and attend- 
ing to the needs of indix idual faculty and higher education 
institutions can do much to ensure their health and t(> en- 
sure that fexxer resources need be spent on • rescuing tac- 
ultv. How does one continually monitor the vitality ol each 
f icultv member and in.stitutional factor and attend to the 
vilalitv of both before they become problems? We turn to 
the answers in the final section of this monograph. 
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APPROACHES TO FACULTY AND INSTITUTIONAL VITALITY 

It is quite dear that the environment of tlie institution where 
senior faculty work affects the quality of their work, the 
attention and service they provide to the institution, and 
their {>wn sense ot sell as an academic prolessional just as 
it does any other faculty member. "Hnvironmental factors 
can affect faculty morale, commitment to the institution, and. 
consequently, productivity" (Ciill et al. 1992. p. S). The key 
enN'ironmental factors for .senior faculty appc*ar to be oppor- 
tunities for growth (Baldwin and Blackburn 1981), a sense 
of being appreciated by the leaders of the institution and a 
sense collegiality (Bowen and .Schuster 1986). and a .sense 
of commitment by the leaders ot the institution to the col- 
lege's OT university's founding mi.ssitm (Tucker 1990). 1 he 
portrait of Stephen .\bboi is of a man who is struggling to 
remain vital in an institution that he perceixes no longer 
appreciates his contributions, lacks a sense ol ct^llegialiiy. 
and has abandoned a commitment to innovation in general 
and educational innovation in particular. If circumstances 
remain unchanged, through .\bbofs inaction as well as his 
organi/.it ion's apparent lack ot interest, .\bbot could rea(.lil\' 
become disenchanted. The marginali/.ation oi Stephen ,\bboi 
—and other seni(M- faculty like him— would be a profound 
loss to his unixersity as it prepares lor the next millennium. 

I'he sense of appreciation for Stephen .\bbol and other 
senior faculty need not be expressed through salary iiv 
creases (Bowen and Schuster 1986). Senicxr faculty recogni/.e 
that they are usually at the top of the pay scale and that their 
merits can no longer be acknoxvledged xx ith monex. .\loie- 
over. in manv instances, senior faculty are not as finanLi.illx 
hiitxl-pressed a.s tltex' once xxere xxhen thex xxeie building 
their families and sotial netxxorks along xxith iheii taiet.rs. 

.\ppret iaiion for senior faculix' like .\bbot often c,m come 
through other means. Opi'ioruinities for professional dexeh 
opmenl are signs ol appreciation, as are institutional pio- 
grains that feature such iniliatixes as partiallx’ reimbuised 
sabbaticals, flexible teaching schedules, late-career grant 
pr(\grams. retraining, and earlx’ retirement (although xairly 
rx'liivment jxrograms can be demeaning it tlu'X .ik* inadx- 
(juatelx designed and promoted). 

Traditional Approaches to Faculty Vitality 

When lacultx in liberal ails tolleges xxere .isked to ulentitx criti- 
cal exents th.it haxe sigmfic.intlx influenced their careers, thex ; 
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. Jhufucnfly describee/ opp(>rtu}iities for professknutl 
itroieth (e.^.. sabbaticals. irorkshofDS. research projects, 
imlependent study jfratits). In the latter four career 
sta<>es. the propoiHou of faculty mention iug ^[iroieth 
(ippotl unities rattled from ^9 percent of e.xperienced 
assistant pnfessots ... to 91 percent (f continuinj> full 
j)r(fess(>is{BM\\in and Blackburn 1981. p. 60*'). 

One can conclude tVoni these findings tliat faculty in liberal 
arts colleges see the beneficial effects of oppominilies to 
expand their professional cajxibilities. Moreover, these fac- 
ult\ may begin to fulK' appreciate these benefits only at the 
latter stages ot their careers. It is ironic that senit>r faculi\' 
may be beneficiaries o{ the least amount of professional 
dewlopment ser\ ices jireciseh' at the point in their careers 
when they appreciate them mo.si. 

Do these findings hold up with faculty in other kinds of 
institutions? Ani.1 how acth e are senior faculty with regard to 
professional dexelopment? 'I'hey may recogni/.e the value of 
these programs, but do the\ haw the time (or sufficient in- 
terest) to particijxite in them? Althougli .some e\ idence sug- 
gests that senior faculty are less likely to participate in for- 
mal professional dewlopment activities than tlieir younger 
colleagues (Baldwin 1990. p. 30). other evidence is some- 
what coniradictoiy (hl-Khawas 1991 ). Based on 1989 results 
from the Higher hducaiion Rescarcli Institute, a large pro- 
portion of senior faculty participated in faculty dev elopment 
programs at their in.stitutions during the pievious two wars, 
the proportion being much higher C*s percent) for senior 
faculty at two-year institutions than for those at four-war 
colleges and universities ( ((i ]x*rcent) (Kl-Khawas 1991. p. 

~). In the case of bcuii two-year and four-year institutions, 
the level of participation for sc*nior faculty was close to the 
lev el for ail facullv . 

Most senior faculty mc-mbeas also ‘•regularlv- attend j')rofes- 
sional mc'ctings aw.iv from campus, but tvpically for onlv a 
few davs each vear" (Fl-Khavvas 1991. p. ~). Once again, the 
level of particip.ition by senior fac ulty at two-year and four- 
yc‘.ir institutions varices c-onsiderably. with senior facultv at 
lour-vcMi institutions devoting more time than those at iwo- 
year institutions to profc'ssion.il .utiv ities awav from campus. 
Among senior facultv at lour-vear institutions. |x-rcent 
indicate that thev- devote five to 10 davs each year to jxofes- 





sional activities, whereas only 21 percent ot senior faculty at 
two-year instiuiiit>ns spend fne to 10 days away profes- 
sional activities. At the lower end of the spectrum. 30 per- 
cent of seni(^r faculty at four-year institutions devote one to 
four days to professional activities, while SI percent of .se- 
nior faculty at two-year in.stitutions dexote one to four days 
each year to profe.ssional activities. Only 1.3 percent of the 
senior faculty at four-year in.stitutitms indicate that they 
.spend no lime t>n professional actix iiies. In contra.st. 21 per- 
cent of the .senior faculty at two-year in.siitulions report no 
days away for the.se acti\ ities. 

Ua.sed on a study of dexelopmental shifts oxer time 
amon}* liberal arts faculty, no one profe.ssional dexelopment 
program will ap]X*al i<> all facultx' members ( Baldxvin and 
Blackburn 19SI ). In his early years. Stephen Abbot xvas en- 
thralU d xvith in.struclional innovation. Axelrod used him as 
an example of the profes.sor who cared about his .students 
and explored new teaching methods and style. Vet noxv. in 
the 1990s. Abbot xxould probably be one of the last faculty 
members at his unix ersiiy to volunteer for a new program 
on instructional innovation. If inxited to lead such a pro- 
gram. howexer. Abbot might once again become intere.sted. 
for vital inxolvement often begins xvith the act ot apprecia- 
tion (Srix a.stxa. C’.ooperider. and .X.s.sociates 1990). He would 
probablv not. howex er. x iexv suc h a program as resj>onsi\ e 
to his ow ti current interests. 

bach facultx’ member must be treated as a distinctive indi- 
vidual whose needs and interests will shift oxer time. Senior 
faculty like Abbot often prefer opponunities for grow th that 
-thex- can design and cany out at their oxvn pace," xvhereas 
younger faculty max [Mvfer formal xvorkshops and seminars 
that provide colleagueship and support as xvell as knowl- 
edge and skills (Baldwin and lilackburn 19SI. p. (d 1 K In- 
stitutions that offer nothing more than instructional improxe- 
ment piograms clo not address the primal x needs of lUtinx 
faculty — espec iallv scaiior f.iculty like .\bbot. l-.xcvpt in the 
first year or txxo. icMc hing is a smaller c oncern than, sax , an 
unfilied desire to m.ike a contribution to one s field. Higher 
c-ducatiofi institutions now need to broadc'U their foc iis to 
include the* piofessional. organi/ational. and pcM’sonai dexel- 
opment of faculty" (p. (>(‘S). While this studv can be faulted 
for Ic'aping to such a bro.icl ca>iiclusion basc*d on onlx a 
study of fac ultx from one* spc*c ilie kind of institution (piesti- 
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gious liberal arts colleges), many other professional devel- 
(^pment practitioners ha\e argued for years that an effec- 
ti\ e faculty development program should address many dif- 
lerent dimensions of a faculty member's life (see. e.g., Berg- 
(juist 1981). 

The results of this .study also sugge.st that faculty may 
need considerable support from admini.strators and col- 
leagues at cenain points in their careers and very little a.ssi.s- 
tance at other points. •I-'aculty performance might be im- 
proved b\- easing some re.sponsibilities (e.g.. committee 
assignments) or providing .some additional .support (e.g., 
secretarial help, re.search a.ssi.stance) " during the particularly 
stressful periods of transition (Baldwin and Blackburn 1981. 
p. 61 1). C.on\ersely. during more tranquil periods, faculty 
might be gi\ en particularly challenging a.ssignments; ".-X new 
adminisiraii\ e task or community seivice project tiia\‘ injec. 
a sufficient dose of variety to enliven the routine of an es- 
tablished college teacher" (p. 611). C'liven that .students' 
learning arid de\ elopment tend to occur at those points in 
their li\ es w hen there is a balance between challenge and 
supi^ort (Sanford 1980). perhaps we should offer senior 
latulty support during times when their careers are being 
most lully challenged and challenges when their careers are 
relatively ciuiet and filled with supportixe structures (Bald- 
win and Blackburn 1981 ). Faculty .should also be given the 
opportunity to participate.* in career-planning activities tliat 
they can adapt; 

. (. ())isci<inslv (Uid sysivimaiatlly In fKrsotnil ciml in- 
s/i/uhnunl chdnj^cs. . . . f 'n(fcrsl(Oidiny fhe anx'cr tis 
an ornlutinncuy (mK'css ftennifs a /)rofassnr to (tntici- 
l>a(c and prepare for locat ini lal c/knij[>es. Planned ca- 
reer detvin/wienf shnidd he wore rational and retrard- 
inp than emlntinn stimulated hy chance nppnrtmiiti(>s 
and ntiitint' periinls ()f(lissatisf}tcfi(in. . . . /y<;/'ess(frs 
shnidd reynlarly assess irhat they hare achiered pmfes- 
sii>nally. irhere they are headeil. and hnir these facUns 
matt h frith their personal rtilnes (inil yn(ils^\\A\t\\\\\'[ 
and Blackburn 1981. pp. 0| i-fj) 

These tareer-pl. inning .u tixities should be supplemented 
.unl supporietl b\ flexible leaxe p()licies anti ( >pportunilies 
lor internshij^s. 





A Comprehensive Approach to Faculty VttaUty* 

Prcscn iriK the vitality of senior faculty dearly requires at- 
tending to the multiple ftictors that affect vitality. Thus to 
maintain facultv and iastitutional vitality, .specific people at 
the iastitution, college, and depaament should be assigned 
to monitor the individual and institutional factors that facili- 
tate vitality and to address the ones found to be wetik. At 
the in.stitutional level, this person would likely be the vice- 
president for human re.sources or the vice pre.sident for fac- 
ulty affairs, that is. the person responsible tor lacilitating 
facultv and organizational vitality. 

\v liile traditional faculty development often acknowl- 
edged and was built on many individual features <>f ' 
it lusuallv lacked an institutional or systems approach. I e- 
lieving one s . fforts contribute to a larger goal is a powerful 
personal motivator (l.ocke and l.atham 19H t). On the othei 
hand from the organization s point of \ iew, why support 
indiv idual renewal if it does not contribute t<> 'he accom- 
plishment of the organization s larger mi.ssion.-- This e.s.sen la 
link between an individual s goals and his or her c ev e op- 
,nent and the institution s goals (.see. e g.. Wand and hchmitz 
IPSO; Votruba 1990) brings us back to the in.stitutional por- 
tion of the model in figure 1 (p. -lO). .As previou.sly c e- 
scribed research finds that it is neces.saiv- but not sulhcient 
for a facultv member to possess the indiv idual characteristics 
listed in the model; to be highlv' productive, the facu tv 
nieinber must also be a member of an organi-zation that has 
ihe features and leadership listed in the model In sum, to 
maintain the procluctiv ity of older faculty member.s-as well 
as their vounger colleagues' future productivity-a eompre- 
hensive apin'. >ach is reciuired that addresses: < 1 ) the mdiv id- 
iials goal.s. moii\aiion. life siagc, compclcMKics. and inlci- 
L*sts- (2) the organi/alinn s goaU. Icadcr.ship stratcgic.s. 
culture, policies, and resources, and the sv'.stems that allect 
productivity; and (,A) the essential link between these lactois. 

Ncai'lv ail writers discussing vitality stress that v.incius 
str itegies are needed t.) address the varied needs ol these 
facultv memix-rs who conx- from various disciplines, are at 
different stages in their careers, and bring distmctive 
circumstance (see, e.g . Uerg.|uist I9H1; Hergc|U,.st and I hill.ps 

,,l llns cvvrc- cll.i'vn. vc.lll pc-Mm-.Mon. Imm . I W-i'kI. 
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I<r-; uland and Ridky 1993: VC hceler and Sduisicr 19‘:K)) 
Horgciuist ami Phillips ( I9-S:i, iP’Sh) advocated a compre- 
hensive- tipproach more than 20 ye-ars as<). siiw-e-stinf. tliat 
e-lfecti\e- instmctional and, more broadly, prore,s,sional devel- 
opment will be sucee,ssful and sustained over many years 
only it coupled with eflecliv e |X-rsonal tind oiyjanizational 
dee elopment programs. .Since the urOs, howev er, mo,st col- 
leges and universities hav e Ibcirsed primarily on instructional 
improvement, with .some ivrofessional development (usutilly 
within the discipline) thrown in for gexxl measure (bland and 
Schmitz I9«8>. Very little has Ix-en done in the area of per- 
sonal development, other than some efforts at interdi.sciplinan- 
c lalogue and an txcasional life or career planning workshop. 

1 he similar failure of most colleges and universities to 
embrace the organizational development components of a 
aimprehensive laculty dev elopment program is ev ident in 
the hnding in I9KS that recommendations for faculty devel- 
opnx-nt up to that point "typically Ifixu.sedI on efforts to 
change the individual in .some manner, but ignored the orga- 
nizatiomil and institutional conte.xts that .shape and .structure 
taailly aia'CMs’ (Corconin and Clark 198S. p. 58), 

In addition to not hcin8 t^oinprclu’nsiw, attempts at (u- 
ulty development are usually not coordinated. I'nixersities 
-schools, or departments freciuently offer a liodgepodMc of 
structural changes and de\ elopment strategies that haw a 
much smaller impact than would a similar number of efforts 
guided by an overall plan. Instead, as an alternative to this 
hodgepodge, we offer a compreheasiw approach to human 
and organizational dewlopment that provides a rational 
loundation lor .selecting a combination of individual and or- 
ganizational activities that together will have a huger impact 
(berg(iui.st, bhillip.s. and Gruber 1992; Bland and Kidky 1995). 

I hi c{)inprehensiw approach begins with the under- 
standing that the puipo.se of a human and organizational 
dpelopment program for colIegi;ite institutions is cpiite siin- 
pie— to fac ilitate faculty members’ and the .staffs commit- 
ment and ability to achiew their own career goals and their 
institution's goals by ( 1 ) continually a.ssisting and dewloping 
.ill employees (new and experienced, admini.sinitiw and 
iioniKlminlstmiiu-l in :ire-a.s re-lalc(.l to both their goafs aixl 
the institution s goals and (2) continii;dl\- improving the or- 
ganizational fcMtures that facilitate cjualits work. These fea- 
Uiies inc lude*, lor e.\am|ile, cic'ar organiz;itional go;ils. struc- 
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iLiivs aiul mechanisms lliat coorclinale individual goals and 
organizational gends, equitable personnel policies, etteclive 
reward structures, and a supportive climate. 

A university or college should ultimately aim \ov a compre- 
hensive human re.souree program that addre.sses all employ- 
ees at all career stages and that continually assesses and mod- 
ifies its organizational structure atul proces.ses. Realistically, 
most organizations mu.st choose Irom a comprehensive ap- 
proach where to put the majority of their development eltorts 
at any given time. Hut having in mind a comprehensive ap- 
proach allows one to .select the be.st place to focus eltorts and 
when atul where the focus of the.se efforts .should change. 

VC'hat is a compreliensive plan? A comprehensive plan tor 
human and organizational development addresses the thiee 
key aspects of an organization: the attitudes of ju-ople who 
peiiorm the work (goals, \alues. morale, culture, expecta- 
tions. dreams), the processes ti.sed to perlorm the wotk 
(teaching, re.search. writing, advising), and the .structures 
designed to facilitate the work (reward .structures, lines ol 
authority, procedures, functional units). Anything that has an 
impact on any one of these aspects eventually attects die 
other twi). How does such a comprehensi\e plan work? lo 
address the.se three key aspects of an organization, three 
iHoad des elopment apiuoaches have been used over the 
years: organizational development, personal development, 

and functional development. 

'Vhe organizational tlev elopment approach as.sumes that 
people and organizations are improved by focusing on is- 
sues larger than the individual penson; hence, .shitts m orga- 
nizationwide .structures, proce.sses. and attitudes (culture) 
are emphasized rather than individual lactors. In conira.st. 
the personal development aiiproach a.s.sumes that personal 
characteristics are all-important. People i>ring to the organi- 
/ation not just their job .skills, but also certain characteristics 
and circumstances that affect their professional productivity, 
.such as interpersonal skills, financial .status, habits and pregi- 
dices. family situations, and plans lor their lives and careeis. 
Prom the perspecli\e of personal de\elopment. we mtluence 
and improxe organizational functioning 1^' impioving the 
personal conditions and peispcctives of those who work m 
the organization. The functional development .ipproac h 
brings together the individual and the organization. I his 
approach concentrates on etiuipi^ing i)eople with the .skills. 
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aniuide's. anti kno\\k*tl^>f iv(|uircd to lx- conrinualK’ prodiic- 
tiw in a fhant-in^s organization. It ompha.sizc.s hotlulic a.s- 
^>c.s.^^K•n( ol job pcrlormantc and its iinprovcment. 

llicst* tlircc approadic.s to human and organizational 
dfwiopmcni aiv grapliicalK- rcprcseniud in ligurc t. The 
folumas show general examples of the strategies the three 
dominant approaches use to atidre.ss an organization s three 
key aspects. "Diagnosis asse.ssment" provides examples of 
the i\pes ot melliods each de\elopmeni approacli uses to 
asse.ss tile current level of development of the individual or 
organization. Ideally, an organization constantly conducts 
a.vses.sments to guide where it needs to put development 
ellons. I-igure S offers an e\en more detailed list of actix ities 
that colleges and unixersities c<ui use xx ith regard to each iif 
the three approaches. 
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Typicallv, tk*\clnpmcni cflons arc initiaictl in an iinconr- 
dinaicci t■a^hi()n as a result of a crisis, indnidual agciulas. or 
funding rcciuiivmonls or t)j')porlunilics. Tor cxainplc. mosi 
medical schools recently esiaidished courses on the respon- 
sihle comluct of research because ot Mil s retiuiremeni or 
because of notoriety from recent cases inxob ing traud in 
research, 'similarly. c<»lleges ha\e ottered courses on teach- 
ing or curriculum design as a result of a foundation s call for 
Sikh proposals. Titey are all worthy and important efforts 
toward de\elopmeni. but they most likely were not initialed 
as .1 re-uli of carefulK deciding which efforts would best 
fauliiate faculty aiul institutional vitality or best enable indi- 
viduals to accomplish their goals or collectively realize the 
universitv's vision. Taking an integrated approach that iden- 
tifies the areas that simult.uteouslv need to be addressed to 
ku ilitate indiv idual and collective productivitv will incicasc 
manv times ovc*r the* impac t <>l singulai. uncoi adinated ct- 
forts. (i:\ampies strategies lor monitoring instituti(Mial lea- 
turc’s and identifying the areas th.it nc-ed attention .tie listed 
in figure ^ ' 

Monitoring the individu.il tcMtures ih.ii l.icilil.itc* pioducliv- 
itv is more difficult How v.m an in.stitution attend to the manv 
individual fe.mires th.n van .moss, u^y ex.imple. age. disci- 
pline. c. liver st.ige. and gendc-r and still be man.ige.ible? One 
w.iv is to Kicus on helping facultv examine their own circum- 
stances .md needs, -fluis. the organization does not offer .ill 
tvpes (^t d.uuliv dc'veU^pment" jMogr.mis but r.uher .issists 
f.iculiv in fc Mining tlieir vearlv' .uoals .md wlul is ncvdcxl to 
mcvt tlu'se .go.its. ,ind then serves .is .1 loc.iior or cle.iring- 
hoiise c’ther resources to meet the identified needs. Ihis 
str.itegv- works best when the institution .md its depaiiments 
h.ivc' org.mi/aticMial go.ib within which individu.il t.iculiy 
members (*r f.iculiy te.inis write ve.irlv weak pl.ms .md when 
thcA rew.ird .icc< Miij^lishment of ve.irlv idans thnuigh public 
lecognition. adv.mcement. ,md -.il.irv mc tcMses iWergin luup 
Xiu h .1 str.itc'gv provides the* link betwec*n the individu.il 
.md the org.iniz.ition. It prov ides .1 mech.mism !<n the mdi- 
vidu.il to leel .1 ixnt of .md contribute- to the < Mg.iniz.it ;on 
while simult.ineoiislv Iniilding the r.ilion.ile for win the or- 
g.iniz.ition should commit resouicc-s n i tiie indiv idu.tl s g< ).i!s. 
Hirilu-i. vc-.ulv pl.ms ensure iImI lac ultv emc-ige pioduclne 
m iheir senior ve.ns. thc-rebv prevc-ntmg stuefne ss .md m.nn- 
t. lining nuMnentum .md c cMiiiK-utiv eness l in.illv. tlm stialegv 
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FIGURE 5 

A Sample of Activities for Each Developmental Approach 

Organizational Development 

• (Jarity iasiiiiilional (and collegiate and dejxmmental) mission and \ ision. 

• Assure (not siinply allow) panidpation in governance. 

• Develop and encourage institutional leadership hy faculty. 

• (>roacti\el\- arrange oppotliinilies for dev elopment for faculty, e.g., fellovvv 
ships, sabbaticals, loans to corporations, facultv exchanges. 

• Provic.le opportunities for faculty to serve as mentors. 

• .Moderate cultural conflicts in institution. 

• Develop and maintain common academic values. 

• Revi.se personnel policies and jx-ocedures. addre.ssing the jx-oblems of 
variable benefits and apj-joinlments. 

• Review the adecjiiacy and e(|uity of salaries. 

• Initiate opportunities for post-tenure review and link them to faculty de- 
veK>pment. 

Personal Development 

• Offer trainitig in intc-rpersonal skills. 

• ( )tfer I'inandal jiianning vvorkshoixs and consultation. 

• ( )f fer cros.s-c ultural tniitiing. 

• Provide recjuired courses on recognizing and avoiding sexual hara.ssment. 

• Help lacully identify need for and source's of personal couti.seling. 

• Create in-house child-care serv ice's. 

• f )lfc'r c'areer coun.seling. 

• Offer life- and career-planfiing vv c iikshops, 

• i'rovide a carcvr-allernatives program that c-ncourages the exjiloration of 
nontraditional lutictions. 

• ( )lfer fitness and vvc*llness programs, 

• Provide opportunities for pan-time employment. 

• Prov idc' options lor earlv retirement. 

works best when the organi/.alional rejiresc'ntLiliv c' (e.g . cle- 
p.irtment he;id or faculty dc'veloper) who works with faculty 
in c'stablishing goals is aware of life .stages and hellos the in- 
dividual also recogni/c' and capitalize' on these characteris- 
tics in thc'ir plan''. 

Icleallv. facultv would be asked to write* goals in a some*- 
vv htii measurable' f<»rm f(»i each yc'ar. I hesc* goals should be* 
ic'laic'd to the- college s broader goals and to the- mission of 
the' dc partmc'nt and the' div ision in whic h the faculty nu'in- 
bc'is ic'ac h. as vvc'll as to the indiv idual's goals and circ um- 

lun 
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Functional Development 

• Provide technical training for faculty. 

• Pros ide training in curriculum design. 

• Offer in-.sen ice courses on the responsible conduct ot research. 

• Offer leadership dev elopment programs. 

• Offer workshops on pre.sentation skills. 

• Offer workshops on instructicmal skills. 

• Provide workshops and consultation on instructional technology. 

• Support attendance at national disciplinaiy meetings. 

• Initiate instructional evaluation .systems. 

• I'und advtincechdegree programs for faculty. 

Diagnosis/ Assessment 

( Dcrclopmcnl 

• Conduct morale and climate surveys. 

• c:onduct institutional comparison .studies. 

• Conduct exit inteivievvs. 

• Track nuntber of academic misconduct and senate judicial cases. 

• I se employees' evaluations of systems, e.g.. financial, human resources, 
salary. 

Pcrsa}Uil ncivl<)f)mcnl 

• .-\nalv/.e faculty .self-rep(Mls for annual goal .statements and year-end 
meetings. 

• Track number of .sexual harassment cases. 

• Track rea.sons lor missed work. 
l-inicliofui! I )civl()f>nicut 

• r.se facultv self-reports in annual goal statements and year-end meetings. 

• (ionduci post-tenure rev iew s. 

• (.'ondiict .student or peer assessments ot teac hing. 

• Track number of grants patents acc|uired. 

• (a induct antuial as.sc'ssment ot administrators. 



stances. .\nd each year at least one goal should be aimed at 
updating ( >nc‘ s abilities. Obsolescence is inevitable* unlc'ss 
the* indiv idual, with the help of the organi/.alion. continu- 
oLislv ant! systematically works at staving up l<> dale in his ot- 
her c t)ntc*ni and technical areas. Betoie submitting these 
goals to the dc*partmenl c hair or head, eat h |->erson should 
lormallv discuss his or hc*r goals with at least two lUher dc*- 
pailmenlal fac ullv nic'inbers. 

This diseiission is lecommencied as .i result ol studies on 
productive research organizations (.\ntlrc*vvs P)“U). which 
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louiiti thm iho mosi product l\c on«.‘>« had a s\mciu in w iiich 
more than one pcrsori conlrihutcd to a scientist s work plan 
talthoutth the scientist had tlie final sayi. This step also facil- 
itates the use ot ci^lleagues' knowiedi»e ot one s al^ilities. 
(iitiire needs, and availalile resources in settini* i»oals. It also 
t’nsures that colleai^ues will know about what olluas are 
doini;; thus, they can ser\ e as immediate reminders of goals 
established and as intormed celebrants of accompli.shments. 
l uriher. it places subtle peer pre.ssure on ,sta\ ing up to date 
and j-iroductive. l-inally. this approach reliexes the depart- 
ment chair or heatl ot being the (ally 'heav) " to exj^ect rea- 
sonable goals and accomplishments or be the only source of 
recognition for accomplishing goals. On the other hand, it 
pro\ ick*s the facultx’ member supj^ort for his or her plan in 
negotiations with the department chair or head. 

for the same reasons, faculty members' end-of-vear re- 
}v>rts on goals accomplished should be periodically re- 
\ iewetl by f<icult\ peers in addition to the department chair 
or heail ( ITIw ards i ). 

In return for tle\ eloping yearly caieer plans that meet 
both individual and organizational needs, the facultv mem- 
ber receives a commitment from tlu organi/aMt)n for e.ssen- 
lial resources or training needevl to accomplish the plan and. 
when aj-ipropriate. help in itiemifying and obtaining re- 
sources or training. In return lor accomi'ilishing yearly plans, 
the* laculty mc'mi'ic'r should recc'ivc* satisfaction, recognition, 
and other valued rewards These plans and the vear-end 
rev iew of how well goals have- been met. and an agreed- 
u|>on reward stiiutuiv prov ide* the* Iramevvork for an auto- 
matic but indiv idiiali/c'd svsic-m of faculty development, 
motivation, and ev aluation. 

Features of Individual, Institutional, and Leadership 
Vitality Likely to Need Attention 

bv coniinuallv monitoring indiv idual's and leaders' v itality 
ami by reciuiring each lac ulty member to include a dev c'lop- 
ment goal in his or her yc*ailv plan, the institution is alc*ried 
to areas it should address proactivelv to facilitate faculty and 
institutional success. In the past. collc*gc*s and univ c*rsities 
hav e lound that a signific ant number of faculty membc*rs 
want to enhance* ihc*ir ,ibilitic*s m a lc*vv consisi^-nt areas c‘.i< h 
vear — perhaps i < >mputer skills, c iirric uluiii dc*sign. teaching 







MniteKics such as prohlcm-lxiscd learning. c()llab()rali\v 
learning, anti compuler-assisletl insirucliun. or writing. 

Many institutions are redefining their missions and goals, 
losing the cohesion o\‘ their culture, struggling with decreas- 
ing resources (people, equipment, and dollars), lacing de- 
clining physical facilities and decreased morale among tac- 
ully, and so on. Thus, there is likely also to be a common 
sub.set of institutional features that need attention. Speci- 
fically. with regard to tlie sustained vitality of .senior faculty, 
we suspect many institutions will find they particularly need 
to attend to institutional purpo.se. positive in.slitulional cli- 
mate. morale, maintenance of basic academic values, partici- 
patiw go\ ernance. the abilities of leaders, and the mainte- 
nance of competence. 

By way of illustration, the following paragraplis brieth 
di.scu.ss the conditions common to many in.Mituiions regard- 
ing senior faculty members’ morale and institutional climate. 

Faculty morale 

Among the itlealislic young faculty of the 19h0s— men and 
women like .Stejihen Abbot— it was widely a.ssumed that 
abundant financial support would be pre.sent indetinitely 
and that American colleges and universities would continue 
to embrace inno\ation and continuous improvement. ()nly 
in the late BrOs and early 19H0s were these assumptions 
fully challenged. Impatient young faculty during the 19 Os 
would complain about minor drops in funding for their divi- 
sions or about a reduction in the rale of budgetar>- growth in 
their inslitutions. They would grow IVu.sirated with the seem- 
ingly slow rate of innovation in their departments. 

The.^e minor disappointments and frustrations. ho\Ne\et. 
would soon seem trh ial when compared to the much more 
significant ramifications that confronted faculty members m 
the 19H0S and 1990s. As usual, we do not know that we 
have lived througli the “good old days" until we are faced 
ith the new realities of our pre.sent time, hike Stephen 
,\bbol. many faculty members faced di.sillusionment and a 
sense of personal disengagement tluring the 198()s at a time 
in their li\es when they would expect to be most influential 
in their colleges and uni\’ersities. Ironically, as Abbot discov- 
uivtl. they may ha\e ai tualK been more influential earlier m 

their careers. , 

Now. .some senior faculty feel unappreciated by adminis- 
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tnuors of tlicir institutions and have* ceased to believe that 
their institutions are places that c'an he impnned and again 
made vital. Abbot .seems to be di.scouraged. He finds some • 
satislaction in his teaching to particularly bright .students l>ut 
holds little hope for renewed public .support for his iastiui- 
tion or renewed wisdom on the part of his university's fac- 
ult\- and administrative leaders. VC’hile faculty like Abbot may 
not ihemsehes be burned out and may in fact play effecti\e. 
generatix e roles in their institutions, it is often in spite of. 
not becau.se of. the in.stitution. Thus, we fail to honor the 
founders ot our in.stitutions (in the cast* of community col- 
leges) or tho.se who hax’e led us through the difficult years 
ot giowth and retrenchment (in the ca.se of four-year institu- 
tions). W hen we fail U> recognize lhe.se contributions from 
the past, we al.so minimize the chances of significant contri- 
butions in the near future from .senior colleagues. 

It is of course hard for anyone to maintain high morale* 
and to live and work producthely and collaboratively in an 
organization that (ails to appreciate his or her efforts. It is 
[XirticLilarly hard, howex er. for the senior members of colleges 
and unixersities. .Moreover, mature men and xxomen like 
Abbot are less inclined to tolerate these slights. W'e are more 
inclined in our .senior x ears to reject inconsiderate behax ior 
and ha.ssles. and .so we tend to axoid committees, interper- 
sonal conflicts, and campus politics ( Beige jui.st. Greenburg. 
and Klaum 199.M. Midcareer faculty in the .social .sciences and 
humanities find it increasingly difficult to tolerate "endle.ss 
committees and pajK*rxx'ork ' ('fucker 1990. |:>. 8). And “.senior 
profe.s.sor.s appear more likely to .soix e problems indepen- 
dently than do their junior colleagues" (Baldxx in 1990, p. .^0). 

institutional climate 

Perhaps mo.st imj'iortant to senior faculty is the enx ironment 
XX c. ueate that encourages their oxvn ongoing dexelopmeni 
and. in turn, their oxvn internally molixated desire for pro- 
duc tix ity. Stephen Abbot max- not need a profe.ssional dexel- 
opment piogram. W’diat he may need insteatl is an apprecia- 
tixe and supportixe enx ironment for his oxvn indix’idual 
puisuit ol nexx ideas (such as postmodernism) or nexv 
modes ol leaching. Said one community college faculty 
memhu-. 1 can lake care of my oxxn renexval. but I need to 
suiioimd mxsell xxith kindred spirits, and I need administra- 
tors and people ihat understand xvhat I do and trust that I 
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am doing my jol). C'amaradcrie is the single most important 
word that sums up what I need" ('Pucker 1990. pp. K>-Pk 
'Phus. it is important to attend to llte culture and climate in 
the organization as well as to the perceived meclianism lor 
individual support. 

Strategies for Addressing the Vitality of 
Individuals, Institutions, and Leaders 

This di.scu.ssion ot senior tacuhy with regard to morale and 
the institutional climate illustrates that the features ot llie 
individual, the In.stitution. and its leaders that predict and 
facilitate faculty ]-)roduciivit\- are not independent. Listing 
them separately in figure I allows us u> display the (eatures 
for di.scu.ssion and more accurately reflects how they are 
studied. But they are cjuite interdependent. 'Phe di.sadvan- 
tage of this interdependence is that if one or two leatures 
become weak or negative, it simullaneousK- negatively af- 
fects manv otlier leatures and ultimately lat'ulty productivity. 
'Phis domino effect was seen most recently on campuses 
where governing hoards tried to weaken tenure codes, de- 
crea.se securitv' in a position, and streamline procedures lor 
removing faculty, lau iilty understand this approach as disre- 
gard for the culture and v alues of the academic prole.ssion. 
especiallv academic freedom, peer review, and participative 
governance. I'his perceived decline in the apj'>reciation of 
the academic culture results in the simultaneous effect ot 
significantly lowered faculty morale, institutional climate, 
ixirticipative governance, and so on. Phus. it appears that a 
productive institution relies on the pre.sence of multiple 
features that singularly are cjuite fragile. But when most ot 
them are strong and positive, they provide the foundation 
for a higlily productive, rohu.st in.stitution. 

'Phe advantage of the features’ higli degree of intercon- 
nectedne.ss is that the .strategies tliat improve one feature 
positiv ely affect others. I laving an institutional o\V\ll' U) 
address weak features that affect vitality can he an effective 
way to im]')lement .strategies that simultaneously and posi- 
tively affect multiple features. .Such an office also prov ides 
evidence of the in.stitution's c<Mumitment to and support of 
the continuous improv ement tecjuired to avoid obsolescence 
and remain protluclive. It is also elficic'tg for addressing 
(.ommon faculty or leatlership development needs and in.sli- 
tutional develo{)ment. In fact, a rev iew of strategies affecting 
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tacully and institutional \ilality found that institutional strato- 
>»it.‘s to pM'oinotc productivity arc becoming more frccjucntly 
used than are indh idual or departmental apprt)aches (Bland 
and Schmitz 1990). For example, the most recently used 
■Strategy was •alternative personnel policies," such as •midca- 
reer change (either to another career or to new duties), early 
retirement and buyout options . . . , flexible lx*nefils . . . , 
early recruitment of faculty from graduate .school . . . , flexi- 
ble staffing patterns . . . , time-shared positions . . . , and 
combinations" of them (pp. S2, S(i). 

In.stitutional offices cx)uld, however, appear di.sconnected 
from, or irrelevant to, .some faculty members, 'lb a\'oid this 
perception, .strategies such as liaisons to each department or 
college or an ad\ i.sor\' committee of influential faculty mem- 
bers are recommended. Or the in.stitutional office could serve 
as a coordinating umbrella over multiple local programs to 
take advantage of exi.sting programs and u.se their collective 
•Strength to addre.ss faculty or in.stitutional needs (\Xat.son and 
Gro.s.sman 199u). 

Despite the fact that the needs of imli\ iduals. institutions, 
and leaders of each caganization will be .somewhat peculiar 
to that organization, there will also likely be common needs 
acro.ss institutions. Some general development strategies will 
be Li.seful in addre.ssing the.se conunon needs; they are de- 
.scrilx'd In the next .sub.sections. .specifically in.stitutional poli- 
cies on and o|'>portunilies for or approaches to institutional 
leadership by faculty, mentoring colleagues, early retirement, 
career alternativ es, linking faculty evaluation and develop- 
ment. proactive arrangement of opportunities for develop- 
ment. faculty renewal in content and technic*al skills, and 
development for admini.strators.* 

Institutional leadership by senior faculty 

In.stitutional vitality in the next centuiy clearly remains in the 
hands of tho.se men and women who at a much younger 

‘I Iksi.' subM’Uioii'' proviile jiftuT.il nptions ol ihc sii.Ui’i'Kvs, l or ik-suip- 
hons o| .Ktiul I.K uIly .ukI institution.ji t’lopinonl piojinuns, ivaikTs stiuukl 
mill to MU h soiiKvs .is ItoKc I inkolsioin .iiul Li( clk’-IVk-ison IW.V 

Si luislor .ukI WhivkT U)‘)p. Soa^mi. (>fs\u‘ll. .ihd WIkvIit .hkI tiu' 
.umual T*> hnlnui t‘ tlw At(uh'tny /\i‘sunru‘s Ji n l'dt nity. InslrmluiHul. <nul 
f h’tvlojnucnl puh\\AM.\\ In ilu.’ I’rolossion.il and ( )r^.ini 
/.ition.il I )'‘voiopmi,’ii: \ft\soiK in llij’hci Idui.iiion .Vn IKK soarili lui.iir.is 
iKoding .iiioniion uill(|iiukl\ ulontifN ilo/ons ol luj;lii\ u-kA.ini .iiiuk's, m 
Oiulinji till* most K-ioni iirnm .itions u; laiiillv diAi-lopnu'iii Oilu r ti.il.i'-asi s. 
p.irluiilaily MixllitU’ .iiul I’sVili \1 istr.u ts. uili .i|so punuli. inlomi.ilion 







age forged tlie distinai\ c character of conlcmporaiy Anieri- 
ain higlK'r education. Tho.se men and women who joined 
four-year colleges and universities during the late 19W)s and 
early 19“'0s as young and idealistic faculty meml^ers oxer- 
whelmed tile esiabli.shed profe.ssoriat in both numbers and 
enthusiasm. 'I'hey liad not only new ideas, liul al.so access to 
much more substantial financial resources, student enroll- 
ments. and pulilic support than ex er before in American 
higher exlucation. 

For tho.se faculty members xvho entered txvo-year commu- 
nity colleges in the late 19fi0s and early bros. an even 
greater opportunitv often presented itself to imtnediately 
provide institutional leadership, for in manx’ instances they 
xxere among the founders ot the college or at least xxeie 
warmlx- weiconied by other relatix elx- young faculty who 
xvere founding members. ’Fhose xoung ideali-is looked ior- 
xxard to gaining assi.stance from other xoulhtul colleagues 
XX ho shared similar po]iulist dreams of providing high- 
ciuality education to those who had prex iously been under- 
seiA ed in their communities. 'lodax . senior tacultx once 
again haxe been given the opportunity to esert significant 
leadership in their institutions. They must once again play a 
critical role in transforming American higher education tor 
the next generation of students and the next millennium; 

Ihc senior faculty uoir in plucc constitutes the l(U\iiesl 
faculty o>hort in the hisUuy nf Anwrican higher eiluca- 
liofi. This ‘^nntp <>fl>n>fess()}s f)n>ri(le(l leadership in 
shapinii the basic character of American colle,i>es and 
uniiersities in thesec<mdhaifofthetuvntieth century 
and trill als<j play a pivotal role in selecting, ihejauilty 
irho trill lead us into the new century, if American 
lumber education is to he fundamentally altered over 
the ne.xt several years, the present cohort of senior f<K- 
tdty will he immensely injiuential in shaping, the future 
(Rice and rinkelstem 199 A. p. ). 

W helher for good or ill. the* fac 'ly xvho are noxx in or 
c-niering their a-nior yc-ai'- profoundly (hanged American 
lollegc'^ and unix ersiiie-. dtiring the late 19(>0s and (.‘arlx 
lu-(,v Strategies slaniKl lx- implemented to eiiMiie tlu x pl.ix 
a ( ritual leadeis|ii|i lole again and serxe :is mentors to tli-.sc 
xxho are X(Hinger or less experienced in the c oiniilexities ol 
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instiiLiiional i»o\ crrumu.*. curriculiim planning, and campus 
politics. 

Mentoring colleagues 

The senior years arc apparently a perfect time to encourage 
(he mentoring ol younger colleagues. gi\cn the orientation 
ot many laculty during the.se years toward generati\ it\\ 
While -senior faculty may be a little tired of directing their 
geneiali\ ity toward the teaching of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate students, as they typically ha\e been doing for many 
\ears. the prospect of helping a young faculty member (or 
an older fac ult\- member who has just entered the acadenn- 
alter a career outside higher etiucaiion) is likely to he new 
and exciting. 

Not onl\- are many senior faculty oriented toward the 
mentoring of colleagues, but they also are invaluable to the 
proces.s because no one else in the institution knows it cjuite 
like they do. (h\ en the large turnener in faculty expected 
wilU the retirement of many senior facult\ and the nece.s.sary 
leuuilment of many ne*w faculty into in.siitutions that may 
actually be grow ing again, the role of mentor is crucial: 
■^reparation lor this eventual turnover in the faculty ranks 
must include consideration of how today s senior faculty can 
pro\ ide the models, the .supporting policies, and the appro- 
priate reward .structures to socialize tomorrow's new faculty 
into the teaching role — as well as other roles in the institu- 
tion (l-inkelsiein and haCelle-IVierson 1993. p. 1). A faculty 
member like Stephen .Abbot has learned muc h o\ c*r his 
tnany years of ser\ ice that can be conceyed to \'ounger fac- 
ulty. We ha\e learned from Axelrod's ponrayal of Al)bot 
o\er M) > ears: couldn't his younger colleagues also learn 
from him? 

•Mentoring can take many dilkavnt forms. It can literally 
mean teaching oihc-r lacultc' how to perform a spec ific func- 
tion. or it c an mc*an coac hing or counsc-ling less experienced 
f:iculty in their work at the institution as teac hers, committee 
members, researchers, scholars, and so on. .Mentoring can 
ais(, involve- serving as role models Typically, senior faculty 
thc-msel\c's ne\er recc-i\c-d much orientaticai whe-n (hey first 
enteic‘cl the- ac ademy, usually .is nc-wl\ mmte-d Ph.l) s or 
professionals x\iih linle aouk-mic c-\peiic*tuc- 

Idtl.ic s senior laculty wc-re hired m a period when s(Hi,ih 
i/ation to (he leac hing role took .t back seat to oihei. seem- 





ingly more immediate concerns, .such as building enough 
classrooms to house Imrgeoning enrollments and publishing 
manuscriiMs so as not to peri.sh. Socialization was also 
deemed unimportant because of a petrasive assumption 
during lliis heyday of American higher education (the late 
19b()s and early brOs) that new faculty members should 
coFUinue in the ti*adilion of their own graduate meniois. 

They needed no orieiitalion by faculty at their new institu- 
tions because ihev were hired in large part to emulate the 
style and pi-iorities of faculty at the piestigious institutions 
from which they graduated. Today, we are all too painluliy 
aware that this traditional, collegial model is o\\cn inappio- 
j'Fiiate and that new facullN' mu.sl often bieak away ti'om 
what ihev ob.served or were taught in the reseaivh unheisi- 
lies from'whieh they giaduated. 'fhey mu.st instead leain 
about teaching, conducting re.search and scholai'ship. atul 
performiiyg institutional futictions in a college or univeisity 
with a ciLiite different tradition, purpose, and culture, 'fhey 
need mentors who know the institution aFid can guide them 
to an appi< ’priate .style arid set ol piioiities. 

Senior faculty mentors can fill an important lole by run- 
ning interfei-ence. formulating supportive policies, pioviding 
eitcouragement. or seizing as the liiendly critic tor new fat- 
uity membeis. It is essential that senior faculty heli'i to e.stab- 
lish and maintain an environment that is conducive to the 
piofessional grow th of new laculty. Moie than anything else, 
succe.ssful mentois create conditions for taking lisks and 
learning in the organizations that they lead. Succe.s.siul men- 
tonng am also fundamentally alter the culture and priorities 
of the in.stitulion: "1‘ngaging senior laculty. w ho control the 
Ireward! structuie. in reflection on how excellent teaching is 
be.sl sui-)|^orted can fundamentally alter institutional priorities 
low aid a moie approi'iriale balance betw een leaching and 
lowaid a better teaching emiionmenl" (I'inkel- 
su-in and l.aC:elle-l>eter.son IW.T p, 2). A similar ca.se could 
nn doubt be made foi a mentoring piogram that empliasizes 
tvsuaii h or .scluFlaiship. or service to the institution av loc al 
communitv. Senior faculty have jdayed a major role in torg 
ing and su.siaining the c ulture of their institutions. Tlu*y also 
can pla\ a major role in altering this cultuie. 

ilarly retirement 

TIk- issue' of early retiremc-nt is rather conlusing ( )n the one 
■//)(■ \ 'tl(thlv <>/ Sonor hu n!t\ Mcnihrr^ 
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lianJ. there seems to he an abundance of senior faculty 
memhets at the present time who are receiving high salaries 
and by at least some accounts are less prodiic ti\ e or compe- 
tent than they once were (or at least less productiw and 
competent than their \ounger colleagues). If this is the case, 
one cannot help l-Jiit come to the conclu.sion that senior fac- 
ulty members should be encouraged to retire eaiiw thereby 
making room for more new faculty members, w ho will enter 
at lower .salaries and make a greater contribution to the insti- 
tution. .Many respected obser\ ers of contemporaiy higlier 
education ha\ e reached |ust .such a conclu.sion. I'or instance. 
ha\ ing re\ iewed much of the literature on facult\- supply and 
demand in higher educ ation, a group of scholars on facailty 
issues brought together by the We.stern Interstate Commi.s-’ 
sion for Higher I.ducation conclucic'd that “in.stitutional poli- 
cic‘s should proxicle opponunities for early retirement and for 
career-change training programs" ((ull et al. 1992. p. *'). 

(.,on\ ersely. much could be lost if many senior faculty 
members opt for earl \ retirement. ".Many senior faaill\- ita\e 
the capacity to make continuing contributions" to their insti- 
tution>. and "those who can enthusia.sticalK' clelixer cjuality 
instruction and use their depth of e.\pehence to benefit stu- 
dents should be permitted to do so' (koren/.o and Banach 
1992. p. 12). I nforlunateK-. some of the veiy best facultx 
may be those most attracted to cvirly retirement, precisely 
because thex' are likeix to perceix e them.selxes as hax ing 
more options than ifiose faculty members xvho are stagnant 
and fearful of starting .i new career, limher. the push for 
cat lx letiiemeni may signal a lack of ic*spect for those scaiior 
fac ulty xvlio haxe made and coniimie to make* significant 
contributions to the* college' or university, 

f niallv. .senior facultx- can play an inx aluable sen ice in 
oiienting the* ne\x‘ faculty to thc'ir jirolc’ssion and the* institu- 
tion. If many senior faculty take early retirement, then who 
XX ill be' axailable' to eaisure that the mission, xalue’s. and tra- 
ditions of the academy will be sustainc'd? W ithout a gradual 
transition from the old to the young facultx. some- xaluable 
Ic'ssons from the past will be lost, and the wheel is likely to 
be fiec|ue'niK and painfully ivinx e'lite'd bx a X'oung facultx 
starting from scr.itch. 

riius. c-arlx ic-iirc'nu'ni iinoixes a majoi dilemma. W 
though nc'xx facultx must be brought in to kc'c-p costs down 
and to rc'spond to stude-nts' changing needs and lapicllx 





shilling bases of knowledge, early retirement may lead to 
Ok* loss of a college's or unix -.-rsity s best senior faculty and 
to the reteniion of those senior faculty wlu) should mo\e on 
lor the sake of their own stagnated lix es as well as tor the 

xvell-heing of ti.e institulKM. 

Moreoxer. early retirement sends a message ot disresj^'cl 
that can adx ersely affect the morale and productix iiy of all 
senit)r faculty members, regardless of their sense ol genera- 
tix ity. As one senior faculty member xve knoxv recently ob- 
.scived. "It is hard lix ing xx'ilh the fact lliat the mo.st valualde 
contribution 1 can make to this institution at this point in my 
career is to retire and open a position for .someone xvho is 
younger and more enthusiastic." This is indeed a .sad .stale ol 
affairs if. after a lifetime of .service to his college, the onlx' 
contribution he can make is to leax'e. 

Career alternatives 

Karly retirement is at be.st a .stopgap. It creates "flevibiliiy 
only .slighllv sooner than xxould haxe occurred anyway dur- 
ing the critical period <if the yeais to 2000" (Kenner 
IhSh, p. .-^12). The goal ^lu)uld he not to get rid ot a large 
number of .^xTiior facultx . but “to more ex enly distribute 
faculty ages and to alloxv the expansion lin student enroll- 
menisl predicted to begin in the year 2000 to more hilly 
support its true co.sts" (p. 312). The replacement of many 
.senior faculty wiiiv junior faculty would be moreoxer a "lalse 
economy": "it xxould begin again another cycle that xvould 
he difficult to support later" (p. 312 ). that is. anotlier crisis m 
the faculty cohort xvhen all of these young laculty hired m 
the year 2000 are ready to retire in 203'>. 

Suggesting that early retirement xxill not .solve the prob- 
lei;. and that tJther options must he consklered to address 
the challenges as.sociaied xx ith a xery large faculty cohort is 
cjuite proi-)hetic. In many in.stances. .senior laculty can be re- 
placed xx ith {’).irt-time or adjunct laculty. thereby axhiexing a 
•rear erotiomv. But for this ptoposal to xx’ork. r-olleges and 
unixersities must encourage laculty to con.sider shifting their 
careers in midlife. 'I'hough Kenner does not primarily con- 
cern himself with descril>ing what such a program might 
look liki‘. he does address several of the major concerns 
XX ilh this strategy 

I'irst. ex idence from a re.search pixMccl at Dalhousie 
I nixvrsitx in (Canada indicates that about tO pc-rcenl ol its 
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Iiiaili\ would !v inUToMod in an altcrnatiw circvr. !’urilK‘r. 
those who expressed inlerc-M are more likeK' to feel trapped 
in their protession llian those w lio did not. thus sui>gestinu 
that sueii a proi>ram is most likely to allraet laeulty'xvho aa* 
most burned out. 

More{)ver. the prolessional produeti\ iiy of ihe.se two 
.uroups is aliout the same, ailhou.uh those wlio want to eon- 
sidei an alternative are more intere.stetl in teaehini» than re- 
st an. h and lia\e lewer j'julilieaiions and restMreh ^i^ranis to 
their c redit tlian those w ho are not interested in this option. 

I Inis, an alternaliw eareer will not tietessarih- take away the 
best and the brir^htest of the l'aeult\: 

VhTc is ){(> rcasnii (n hdiciv (hat a Caracr Murnatiivs 
prof^niiu ironld sch>cfii\’(y cost a aiiiri’iyity its ih'st fH>o- 
1 >U\ On the ctnitrary. those tvhu I’xpiwssed {tii iiiti'fest in 
a Career Aiternatiie represented a cross-section of the 
](!(. nlty 0)1 projessuntal and iient<{L>ra/)hic rariah/es. 

!hey differed front those icho irere not interested in a 
Career Alternative only on their current level of per- 
sona! dissatisfaction with (heir tvorh. . Ihe re appears 
to he a ,i>roup (f faculty ivho ivould Uhe to step aside, if 
that ivere niade financially feasible, thus inahin^^ room 
fu- neu' y(>uni.> ficuliyiRennev IWl. p. \12). 

^'et this same arumnent eould be made for the value of an 
eaih retirement plati. as such a j'>roi;ram would also allow 
laeulty to move on to a seecjtKl t areei or pursue a more 
liiatilving avoeational interest. Moreover, if similar results 
were obtained in other tolk\Ltes and univ ersities that are less 
oriented toward researeh. one wontlers whether it is a ^ood 
idea to lose those f.ieultv who are most interested in teach- 
ing ami retain those who are most interested iti rese»ireli. ,\n 
oiientation towaid teat hing may be partit ulaiiv important as 
tontemporarv eolleges and universities lave tighter budgets 
and a greater deinantl for aeeountabilitv from the publie 
with regard to (jualilv' ol edueation. 

What speeirualK van be done to etu outage senior laeullv’ 
in their expk 'latioii ol alternative eaivers? 

rhere lire some Senior fu idtyl for u hom the ivhole 
dtrec (ton of (.(tree)' needs to he )ethony(ht This is e.v- 





LwHu^ly diffkiilt jo ul/.H'rfmjcssioiui/s. 

histilniions inid collyiics could he more active in su/v 
f)nrtiu,ii iudiridiutlsseehiu;^ out ueiv diivctions of u orh. 
leaves <f absence to test out uetv jobs and sufjnul (or 
retraiuiui^ (ue two (ftbe institutional means available, 
nisciplinary y,rouf^s coidd be more support iie than they 
often are (fmembei's who change careets. lint it is. of 
coinse. individuals who need the coura,i>e to embark on 
such changes. Perhaps, if there were more informatioti 
available that would encoura,L>e feople to seeksitch 
po.ssibilities (tnd see them as pnnnisinM (fsiwce.'^s. they 
would be more fh’(juently underlake)i (C.orcoran and 
Clark p. ’’S). 

In most itvsiancvs, ndllKT cm W ivlitvmcni pro.urams nor 
alternative eareers sliould he eonsidered until a taeulty mem 
i>er has availed himself or herself of some form of life or 
e.treer eounselin^. Comersely. a lile- or eareer-iounseliiyu 
proi-ram should he planned in eonjunetion with institutional 
initiatives that identify potential ojMions for a eareer. both 
inside and outside the aeademy. for those faeuliy memhers 
who are ioosened up" hy the idanning proeess. 

Unking faculty evaluation and development 

"Aeadeitik' evaluation sv’stems neetl to he j')arl ot a piok‘s- 
sional development program aiul should he sulfieientlv flexi- 
ble t(j aeeommodate ehangitig patterns and levels ol laeulty 
produetiv itv. Fosttenure review s should he suueiuied as pan 
of a faculty professional development j-)rogranr (Cull et al. 
mz. p. ~). In other words, we should not evaluate what we 
cannot develop (Uergciuisi IWl: Uergcjuist and Phillips 
prsa. hr"). This is particularly the case for senior faculty, 
w ho usii.illv already have tenure and have achieved the 
highest academic- position in their institutions. Not only do 
sc-nior factiltv not appreciate* the paix’rvvork and administra- 
tive hassk‘s of post-tc‘nure review, thc'v also are inclitical to 
mtcM-prei this review as a sign tfiat their contrihutions are not 
appreciated or that their continuing ability to serve then- 

institution is heii-ig cpiestioned. 

Vet if evaluation is covipled with a professional develop- 
ment program or. c*ven more specifically, a prolessi.^nal plan, 
them it holds the potential that senior faculty will receive it m 
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M p()-siti\c ni;imu-r. •Insiiiiiiion.s iu\c much imv.sicd in jhcir 
icMunvcl taciiliy. l•^)^ M)nK‘ insliuiiions. poM-fciniiv evaluation 
tied to lacultN dexelopment ma\ he hut one \va\- to proit-ct 
;md renew a critical human resource — the resource that di- 
reciK helps shape institutional (lexihiliiy and c{ualit\ . And 
therein lies the opportunity" (l.icala 19<S(>. p. np). 

<..olk\^es and univ ersities may find a few senior faculty 
memhers who are simply performing helow par or who (iiid 
themsekes in especialk’ unprodLictive situations for various 
reasons. Deparimettlal. collegiate, and institutional leaders 
should helj-) improve, rea.ssign. retrain, or outplace faculty 
memheis oi administrators w ho are no longer productive or 
w ho can no longer thrive in their current situations. 

Proactive arrangement of opportunities 
for development 

Tliis monograph has consistentk referred to authors who 
haw iound it is essential that faculty not hecome stuck or 
tiisillusioned. This .situation can threaten vitality anytime, hut 
it is partiailark- a prohlem for senior faculty w iio do not 
have the automatic mechanisms for suj'>port atid feedhack 
IolukI in j')relenure years or the options thev used to have. 
Thus, institutions should identify, develop, and sU|)port nu- 
merous oppominities for faculty to enrich their work, .such 
as sahhalicals. team teaching, fellowships, part-time adminis- 
tration. employee -loan j'Mograms" with other organizations, 
lac ult\- e.xchange programs with other institutions, and so 
on. .\nd administrators should proactively encourage facility 
to partic ipate in thevse opportunities. 

F(U'uUy renewal in content and technical skills 

The task of staying up to date in one s field is becoming 
increasinglv diffic ult, 'fhc' gr<*wth rale of knowledge is phe- 
nomenal: l-ach yc*ar the Institute of Scientific Information 
processes ■'.(HH) dilfereni journals with 2. Son issues. i.JOU 
articles, and .T«Sno rc‘ferences. and each year Sn.ooo somcc-s 
publish over 2 million papeas (I)uhin IWO). .Scientific and 
technical inlortna.ion is doubling every five to seven years 
(Naishell 1W2). And the ac(|uisilion of new knowledge is 
made more coinpicw because many new findings are tnacle 
at the- inlcasc-c tion of disc iplines, reciuiring one to be both a 
''Pec iaiisi and a gc-nc-rali.si. 
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New uvlmologv exliil'iiing |XiralM growth, ami proles- 
siomils aiv tarvd with an enorniotis explosion in km >w leilgr- 
ami leehnologv. -I nlomimiu K . ohsoleseenee is almost in- 
er itahle tinless positir e eltorts are marie to eotinteraet it. . - 

Overeomittg or staving off obsole.srvnee is not an eas\ ma 
ter It reritiires sonte Ittmlamental el.anges in habits strong 
personal mothation, ami snpportive eonrlitions in the work- 
plaee" (Dubin IWO. ivp- h'-' ' '■ Bveatrse ol the enormitr ol 
llK- problem of star ing mr to riate. the shift in re.sponsibihty 
r,„- cleeixming oneself teehnic.ilU and rognitirel\- has gone 
from being an inrlivirltiars problem to t.lso beeoming the 
organization s problem, hxemplarv eompanies in the I ni rr 
St.'ites siirh as the .M.tleolm liakirige winners ami mnoratnr 
eompanies stieh as the Saturn Corporation lor e.xample. 
hare begun to rer|tiire emirlorees to spenri sigmheant rvo.k 
linte on'eontintiing erlmation, and to provirle speeializ.ed 
iv.iining and other aetirities anrl resotirres, smh tis ronki- 
enrvs ami easr- arvr'ss t. > eompiiteriz.r-d literaltire bases. 

\t the same time, speeial ronrlitions anrl ehameteiistir s ol 
hi<,her edueation exaeerb.ite the problem of obsoleseenee. 
rnforttinalelv, these r-omlitions are well known to ■■rar rtni 
eians: Pnhiir linam aal stiiiport has drastimllr rierhner lo 
ntanv institutions, institutioits hare eut lar iilty ami sup,rort 
staff’ anrl askerl the remaining riemorahzerl larailtr to r.iiir 
heavier loarls. opportunities lor adranrement br mormg to 
new institutions are greatly rerlueerl. laeultr air- 'varhing 
with obsolete eriuipment, fewer sabbaticals are avail ible. 
nionev is not ar.iilable for ronferenres. anrl tlie public is 
asking f.irtiltr lo spend more lime leaeliin.g while at the 
same'time looking to thr-ir researeh to fuel the engine ol thr 
,-eonontr . In ivsponse to these eonrlitions. eolle.ges and 
unirersilies air- rralesigning ihem.selr es and expecting lartillr 

I,, make these new designs a reality. 

Speriftvallr with regard to senior la. ciltr . tr.idilional Cai- 
u lerisiies of higher edueation also c onti ibule to the problem 
,,| obsolescr-nrv, Typir .illr . nr-rr faculty aulomalieallr hnd 
,heinsr-lres in ,t uamre-tr.ic k system tha, 
wards ihr-in for performing at the' lop ol llietr held. Mic - 
e ireer f.irtiUr loftr n full profvssorsi, on the oihei hand, 
seldom hare' a srsienulic rerr.ird structure to molir.ite ihr-m 
St ir iiir to date t olUgr-s and unir r-is,lies nec'd to pior i. c 
sper'ifir mech.in,snis anrl pro, grams that both sup po.t anr 
,.„sure continu.tl updating m centent .incl leclmK.il kimwl 
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cdi'c. Hr* instiiuiion c an nn lonuer c*\|X‘c i the facult\- niem 
IXM* to ackires.s this area aloiK*. 



To achieve 
faculty de- 
velopment 
and institu- 
tional pro- 
ductivity, 
we should 
perhaps 
focus on the 
development 
of adminis- 
trators. 



Det etopmentfor administrators 

Vi ilhoLil (HK-stUm, admini.sin,i„r> arc <,nc of the ,„„m imiioi- 
lani keys to imlivKlual and institutional r italilv. Thev control 
or inllucncc nearly all the imiivkiual and institutional lea- 
lures that tillect productivity. Hut the people who take on 
llns crucial role and who them.seh e.s are fiwiuenily senior 
lauilly seldom have formal training in monitoring or I'acilitat- 
ing mdi\-KluaI or institutional produc tivity. 

In addition, administrators, especially department chairs 
and heads, are heing asked to take on more and more ners . 
diverse, and crilical responsibilities tinder conditions oh de- 
clining public support and increasing public .scrutiny— >,S 
roles (or a de,ramnent head (researcher, mentor, planner lor 
e.sample) according to one count ( Tucker l9,S il and 9~ ac- 
liv ilies lor a depailmeni chair according to another (Creswell 

et al. 1990). Hut lormal training is seldom available lor these 
rolv-s or ac li\ iiir.s. 

Not surprisingly, many writers sugge.st that to arhieve Tac- 
ult\ ck‘\vlopnR‘ni ;mcl institutional producln it\ . \\o .should 
pc-rhaps \ui.us on the* ck'wlopmvm of administrators that H 
on dcpartuR-ni heads. ck*ans. diivc ior.s, provost.s. and so op ' 

<■ hller IWO). kflcriiw and extensive admini.siraiive develop- 
ment program.s inc rease the competenc y of campus leaders 
m tlu-ir w ork. c*nahle leaders to know ledgeahlv monitor and 
ku ilitate fac ulty and institutional productiv ity, and allow 
llR-m to practice what they preach In engaging in ilteir own 
developnR*nt while encouraging the development of thc*it 
fac ulty c olleagues. 



Conclusions 

I'liis moiiogr.iph has identiTied the immense changes in 
liigher ediicalion our Taciillr .i,e expecled loacromplish m 
die nest decades, ihe exploding know led.ge and lechnologr 
base dial constanllv thre.ilens to m.ike them oul of dale I'he 
lact that Ihe maiorily oToiii l.iciilly will be in iheir SOs or 
iMib nils aiHl die speu.il Ix-nelits ami i hallenges dial siiua- 
lion pivsenis, ihe indnidual. msiitudonal. anti leatliasliii) 

I.Kiois found lo alleri ri, ahu. ami w.ns to eiisuie .moiiiMu, 

alb lompeteni ami pimlm ibe lacullx and oig.iiii/alioii. 
While we hope to luxe broii.ghi this inlorniaiion logelhm in 
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:i uscCul form and added some new insight'^— L'speeially nn 
adult and career development— imu li ot this information is 
not new. 

I'here i.s no shortage of ideas about the characleristics ot 
the aging faculty or strategies tor helping faculty and higiiei 
education organizations remain vital (see. e.g.. Baldwin. 
Brakeman. and Bdgeiton 19Sh Bland and .Vhmitz 1990; 

Horner. Murmv. and Kushton 19S9; Schu.ster and Wheeler 
1000; Wulff and Nyttuisi 1993). And the individual and insti- 
tutional factors associated with facult>- productivit\ haw 
I'.een described before. It is puzzling, then, why so few insti- 
lutions actuallv invest significantly, either inlelleclually ta- 
financially, in these effoOs to make faculty more motivated 
;md the setting more condueixe to productiviix’. .Mlliough 
about 1 percent of the academic Inidget should be spent on 
laculiv dexelopmenl (Be\;in lOSsi and exemplary corpora- 
tions claim to spend much more, few higher education insti- 
tutions imest he;i\ily in or take an informed, purposeful 
‘^ystems ;ippro.uh to maintaining the productix iiy of their 
fa<.ult\ members. 

We believe one reason is the previous lack of a clear 
profile <4 the features that affect senior facultv- members 
productivity and vitality. W ithout this information, leaders 
have not known where to invest resources ;ind thus perhaps 
been reticent to do so. It is hoped this monograph will over- 
ccMiie this barrier. We must take steps to fully engage ;ind 
ensure liie competem e and vitality of all our faculty mem- 
bei's. the majority of whom are now "senior." We must moni- 
tor the individual, institutional, and leadership factors tlial 
facilitate vitalitv. We must address weaknes^es in these fac- 
tors through a comprehensive approach and eiicouiage 
administrators to use such a comprehensive appioach to 
atidress faculty and institutional development, which v\ould 
include training on stich things as leatures of i->roductive 
facultv memlKM-s ;ind effective ;u;Klemic organizations in 
adtlilion. we must tontimuiliy evaluate e.uh part ol the com- 
prehensive appro.iJi. This information would serve as the 
basis lor const;mtlv improv mg and t;iiloring the approach i< > 
ones institution. It would also doitimenl 1 <m' all stakeholders 
tlie benefits of investing in the develoi>ment ol lavuliv .ind 
adminisir.itt »|s. 

Ia-i I... R-mm lo iIk- .n iIk' Ix-.i-mnin.i; ■ .1 

tills N ilu- I.kI ih.n |k-rriii rI <'iif liill-iiim- 
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t.K Liliy will soon Iv over cause tor alarm? (;r arc we for- 
tunate to he undertaking major changes in higher education 
just w hen we ha\e our most experienced faciikx- memhers 
on hoard? just iveause there is snow on the ick)!’. should we 
assume- that the fire in tlie furnace has gone out? Our re\ iew 
of the literature suggests that senior facults memlx-rs are 
perhaps most interesting and capable people at this point in 
their li\es. ’I'he fire still hums hrightiy and with considerahle 
warmth. Senior faculty still (lue.stion and prohe hut with new 
jHirpose and commitment, ’niese men and women have 
much tn contrihute to our societ\- and. in |xtilicular. to our 
colleges and univ ersities. Whether they are still vital, or can 
once again he \ iial. largely depends on the organization. 

Our collegiate institutions and “grav ing" facultv’ like .Stephen 
-\hhot who have eilectivelv servvd these institutions for 
main years certainlv deserve this attention. .More pragmati- 
callv. ihev rec)uire this attention it colleges and univ eisities 
arc- to he suevc-ssfuilv redesigned to nic-et the- challenges and 
needs of the i 1st cvniurv. 
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APPENDIX; Critical Reflections on the 
Studies Cited in This Monograph 



rliis moivit-rapli lias luvn pivpaRal spia ilii all\ lor iliost- leaJi rs ol 
I olk’.iliau- insliuilions who nmsi aticirc-.ss the issuo ol viiahlv among 
scmi'ir lacoliv in ilic- rU-dsions iIk-v inakt- and ilu- w ax's iIk-v ivlaio 
to thcM- seasoned nuanlx'is of iheir lacnllx'. Vis* liax'e llK’i'eloie 
chosen not to engage many of the eoniroxersies assoeiated with 
the research xve have cited. Nexeiiheless, we xvould be irresponsi- 
ble if we ignored these eoniroxersies and lailed lo bring ihem lo 
the atleillii'in of those readers who want to eNphire the issties 
moiv tkvply. 

Six-dlkalK. iIk* Ukun k on mcllioJoto^ical piohk-nis tli.U un- 
ticriic some nt Uio sUklics vvt- h;i\f cited. Many ot the suioies aicd 
olTcr l^cIK•l•ali/.alu>n^ al'Kivit senior facu!t\ that are based on data 
collected tVoin a spccilic group of facultv niemliers. but many ol 
lire otluT studies are based on comparisons drawn between faculp 
members (f,r. more generally, adults) ol‘ dilTerin.g ages. Several 
problems are associated with both types of studies; the use ol 
cross-sectional methodologies and retrospective reporting, and the 
failure to identib individual diltiaeiKes. 

Cross-sectional studies. Idealh’. we .should be conduvting longi- 
tudinal studies f)f facultv members, with these laciilty members 
sei-MUg as their own •controls” when studying v hanges over time 
We should be drawing comparisons between spedfu laculiy mem 
bers when thev are vcmng and when they are old. Instead, we tend 
to use cross sectional methods, c-omparing one group ol young 
f.iculiv members with a second group of older facultv members. 
When a cross-sectional approach is used, we can never be conb- 
dent th.it the clilferences vve- observe are a functioti of age or ol 
Mune f.ther confounding v unable, such as dillerences in the liistori- 
c il c-vents th.ii have affected these two cohorts. 

1)0 we know, for example, whether faculty in their ^Os or bOs 
differ from those in their 2i)s with regard to their altitudes about 
hi-her education as a result ot dillerent ages or the dillerent status 
orMnerica s colleges and unive.sittes in the IbdUs and lWos> .Mou- 
preciselv. we may be observing ,i critical interaction between age 
and exix-rience. .-\ 2S-year-oUl facultv member may experience the 
problems, challenges, and opportunities in contemporary colleges 
and umversitic‘s c|uite differentlv Iroin bis or her SS-vear-old col- 
ic-agues. Thc-v mav share the- same experience but have dtllc-rent 
jx-rceiiiions atid interpretations ol this experience. Kegaidless ol 
age. facultv who arc- hired around the same period ol time are 
h'kelv to hold simikir views ol their own academic setting, simplv 
bc-c ausc- they luve been through some of the s.ime experiencc-s 

togc-tlic-i ■ 11) Kellv l‘)Ul.p 1(>). 

‘ Ihe cbaractei ol a spec ific insniiilion might also c liange ovei 
time-, leading to dillc-rencc-s m hu iiltv mc-mbeis attitudes, ic gardlc-ss 

ol age ,\ l.uultv mc-mbe-r who applied lor tenuie when a colk-ge 
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vv.is still ork-mcd lowatxl tcadiini» will lia\c‘ mucli more in common 
w ith anoiluT taculiy memher from that same era than a faailty 
member (ol ain ai»e) who api^liecl for tenure at a later tiate. when 
the colie.L;e became oriented more toward ^e^earch. Different or^a> 
ni/ational or societal exjxrtations and pressures can dramatically 
sliape the character of a faculty member s career and sense of self- 
woiih and competence (Sheehv ly^S). 

I he influence ol specific e\enis and historical periods in tlie 
lives of facultx' members can be e\en more influential if they help 
to create self-fulfilling' prophecit‘s. If a faculty member— let's call 
her "Susan"— was expected to publish or perish as an assistant 
professor, then she is likely to define productivity and self-worth as 
an academician in terms of pub!ishin>’ rates and cjuality. e\en after 
she recehes her promotions and tenure. We .sa)- that .Susan is suc- 
cessful in her re.search-oriented uni\ ersity bec'ause her own criteria 
of success are compatible w ith tho.se of her colleagues and the 
univeisity as a w hole. Hut Susan s criteria for .succe.ss ma\- haw 
been forged primarily h\- her early experiences at the uniwrsity. 
making the formation ofthe.se criteria a self-fulftlling prophec\ . 

I he impact ol the institution and its priorities on Susan are 
rareK discus.sed. Her research orientation is assumed to be pan of 
her "personaiity" or "attitude" rather than a product of her em iron- 
ment. riius. when Susan and colleagues of her era later confront a 
t|uite different emironmeni at the uni\ersity. which has a new 
emphasis on teaching and .sen ice, their reactions are likely to be 
interpreted as internal and related to age. Su.san expre.sse.s her 
anger about the loss of suppoii for re.search at the universiiv and 
refers to the good old days w hen she had relea.se time and trawl 
money for conferences. Her \ounger colleagues and the adminis- 
liators at her unixer-sily write oil her complaints as a sign of her 
midlife crisis, when in fact her di.sconteni has more to do with the 
shift in priorities at her university. 

rile ke\ to understanding w hat has haiipened witli Susan and 
her senior colleagues lies in conducting longitudinal rather than 
i ross-scvtional studies. I nfortunately. longitudinal studies of faculty 
memlx'is haw rarely been performed, and this dearth of such 
studies casts d(niht on conclusions rcxiched about shifts in facuitv 
as a func tion of age. Because the- data in most studies of the rela- 
tionship between faculiv careers and aging are cross-sectional 
lathei than longitudinal, ' thc'i'e is link’ oj no canpirical evidc*nce 
that changes in values and performance are age-relatc-cl and recur 
across gftierations of professors" (l.avvrc-nce 19 Hi. p. Similarlv, 
with a cross-M-etional sindv. "it is important to revogni/e that par- 
ticular historical events mav account lor some of the dilfereiuvs 
!"und .\n appioac liitig tetiutc- dc*c iston has dificac-nl strc.*sshil 
c onset |ucMUc‘s ludav than it did in years ago lor a young assistant 
piolessoi (Baldwin and Blackburn Ib.si. p .Mt »ic-over. lor 
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iru^v->ouion.il sUiJics. ■tiu- iuh<.rl i-ITviI prnb:.blv li.i- ,in inipnruni 
impjcl on ilu- flIKlin,a^. ll^ ollur words, die l.uuliy r javr paitcrn ol 
sonu-om- wlio is 0" vc-,irs old loday m;i\ noi norcssanb' lx- sonso- 
tc-,1, w,ih tlx- oxporionco ot a ."-yo.n-old |■..r■nhy mc-mix-r Jo to.trs 
troiii now il) Koll\ bWl. p 5 > 

Retrospective reporting. Wlnle in.my of ilic MuJios ot c !i;ii\uo m 
ahiliuos and aitiuidoN ainor^u old.-r aduUs-and spcatKally -onio. 

, „.^iUv— aiv l\i-ed on u-oss-scciional comparisons, oihcrs arc 
tus<-d on rcirospcaivc ass.-ssmcnts In' die people heinu siudied. 

I he person heim- inlerx iewed or sni^exed retlects on ius or lie; h e 
experiences and identifies chaiv^es that hase occurred over lime m 
iheir abilities and aitiindes. Althongh the coiulusiiuis reached b\ 
these studies are of great value with regard to understanding how 
.emor lacultv perceive and interpret changes ,n th.eir liv es, these 
conclusions do not ne.es.sarily tell us nuKh about the actual 
chanues (it and that occurred. 

H ised on results from one of the few longitudinal studies done 
ol adults cner a l.te .span (\a.llant br"). our experiences at any 
s.x'cilu moment in our life often look quite dilteivnt at the mo- 
ment ihev occurred from what thev do b> or 20 years later when 
we are asked to retlecl on them. We lend to impose order and 
coherence on events and life challenges many vears later Ihe^ 
event or challenge was often experienced as much more chaotic 
and overwhelming when il actually occurred 

Thus we must be cautions in accepting the conclusions ol anv 
retrospective .studv. The seeming order and predictability ot crises 
and transitions in one s life may sav more about how we recal. and 
talk about our life experiences than about how we aciuallv exist- 
ence them firsthand. With specific regard to the studies oi lacullv 
citalitv. we sIkhiIcI be careful about uncrilicallv accepting results 
fnim studies based primarily on the examination ot ditlerences as 
perceived bv the faculty themselves between who thev are now 
and who thev think they were a ceiiain numlvr ot years ago. 

Failure to consider individual differences. It is alw av s c c rv 

lemptinu t<> draw general conclusions about senior tacullv bisec 
on the results of several impressive national studies, especiallv it 
these Studies are large. c|uantiialiv e. and enducted by a ma)oi 
national assoualion oi lesearch institute We must be ven cautious, 
liowevei given the siunihcant ditfereiues tliat could be tound 
unong lacultv as a I unction of gender, race, elhnicitv . tv pe ot insti- 
,utuMi'. disc ipline. Icwel .>t success and .satisfaction vvitli ones caiver, 
souoeconom.c level, and so on. the results ol one studv ibras 
k miir c*t al 1‘>SJ, p 22) would suggest that we must be particulailv 
carelul in making .geneiah/ati . mis about senuu lacultv. Icm- mdivid 
ual ditleiences atiKMig these men and women mav lx paitKul.ulv 
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pionoum t-d. Ai ihis poini in ilK-ir oiR-t-rs. '.cnior f:K uti\ luiw the- 
greatest oppoituniiy to branch out and to make a dislincti\e eon- 
inbulion to llieir disciplines, institutions, students, or avocations. 
Thev am finally begin to listen to tliosc- "vokes bom oiIkt too, ns" 
that they ignored while establishing their careers, families, and 
personal identities. 

What do we know about indiv idual differenc es among senior 
faculty'' Die exi.sting literature offers [uimarily caulionaiA' notes 
rathc-r than enlightening data. I'or instance; 

. ihc hicmtun- fcuc/s let mahe assumfytious (thatd fctadly 
careers llhatl are linked ch,scly to aye. Because fherepons 
pronded by the Xatioual Center If, ai F.ducaitou Statistics do 
not break don a the data to indicate the relationship /aniom>/ 
aye. yender. ethnicity, lenyth of time as afacnlty member, 
and academic rank, assumptions about faculty career pat^ 
tenis may not be accurate. ... In rerieinny the studies of 
faculty careers, it is imponant to separate aye-relate,i i.esues 
from career-deielopment issues Ithatl nuiv not he related to 
r/i,'(’tl). Kelly IWl. p. a) 

SimilarK-. senior facult\ probably differ w ith regard to not only 
career .stages, but also di.scipline. in.stitutional t\ pe. gender, and 
ethnicity (Baldwin IWO). 

Both Kelly and Baldwin go one step lartiier with regard to the 
itilluence of gender by citing researc h regarding the greater com- 
plexity of careers for women than men and many women s greater 
need for flexibility in balanc ing work and familv. Baldwin does not 
speculate, however, about how these differences might specifically 
play out with regard to facult\- careers. .Mtliough Kellv c ites mam ’ 
studic's that identify major differences between male and female ' 
lacultv members, she does not identify an\ that specifically address 
gender diffetences among senior faculty. She does offer the very 
telling point, however, that women often move more slowly up the 
ac ademic ladder than men. take time off from their jobs to raise a 
lamily, or enter the faculty ranks at a later age. liuis. clilferences 
between male .mcl female faculty in their SOs may be attributed to 
clilferences in career stage' rather than gender per se. 

One might similarly wonder about (he confounding of sudi 
variables as race, ethnicity, discipline, and institutional t\pe with 
age. career .stage, and gendc'f To what extent are certain racial and 
cahnic minority faculty similar to female faculty in that thc'y arc' 
likeK to mow more slowly up the ranks or enter the* academic 
t.inks later in lifc'> .\re faculty in cc'rtairi discipline's (e.g.. historv. 
phtlos(»phy. or sociology I more likelv to lec'l Happed in tlic-ir aca 
demic prolc'ssions th.in are lacultv in other discipline's or proles- 
sions (e g . enginec'iing or mc'clic inc')> W li.n about differences m the- 
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ni,v d.ll.-kcs <wl.o a,v ofton among .Ik- lo.uKk-rs ol .l.e.r 
n„nM compaa-d to .Ikko Iron, rom-ynar ,mivn.-sU,o- > “j 
fonnrWtl n am voars ago? Wo cU-arly nocci more ro-raal, il>al . 

“a.l,err.,K ... anrong avnior laeul.y an.l 
K-ncIcnee ol rlen, ..graphic variahlcc. hh.an,,,a,,,c atuax v.ih ,c I > 
Miinchin" abmii .Ik- magni..Klc ol .hc-sc- aillcicmcs -in. c o 
m Ihc in.c,-acpc-nacnck-s. .^H.ali.a.h c M.Klicc Kill inlorn, ahon. 

,|,e aayc m Khich .hc-c inaivkl.ial aillc-cncc.s „,IUk-iuc- la.nl.y 

‘'TaWrdKcd mXs ol- inaiu.lnal ailVc.-cn.vs ll.a. loco no, on 
,1k-sc acnogiai.liK aiirc-c-m.o linpm nK-asi.r.-~. hn' o 

tn -on.m an.ong >cni..r lac.l.y .on.p.- nK-mn,-m. 
tl.hcr ,han inc bcg.n.kng Ki.h in.lni.lnal .lillccKC^ and nac, g 
,1 k-, I impac. on lacniu. kc m„s. begin Kill, la.'nib hac . i 
,nea a, dilT.-ren, pla.ee in .heir a.-ademic careeie arid 

llK- - niece Ol .l.cec aiflcicn.-ce . ,1,0 .,1 il.C ICK e.mhce ll.a . 

p„-e.l eeni.ii la. i.liv kI... a.lk-r lV..m one an. >lher epeclK.i h k, 
l;ea,-.l ... nice inv.-e,iga,e.l .liHeK-n.ee Ix-IKcen la. nil, k o 

KC-.- aeei..na,.-.! In .hen .lepanmen, .haire ae nmiaie-agcl an. 
die, line, ...ied an.1 la.nl.v kI,„ kc- aKo m,.l.lle-ag.-.l 
a,.-. pe,-|.„-nK-,-e.Hoi.e bW.V pp. ,^„i The .'Kb 
emd. ollce i-eganling .he caneee ol laciUy '7'''’''' ' 

'"'’T'bed\h.r,mdml,ere ,n Ame,-i.an l„gl,.-r e.ln.a.ion 1, a.e |.,e, 
IH-..,,,, ,o e„Kh lacnl.v a, dille.en, agee. kc .anno, tanl. .hen, l,„ 

I nhn.. .,, .ondn.i e.n.liee ol mdhidnal dilieien.ee 
d!,."pe ia..,i.y Ki.h ,-.-ga,.i .„ .hang.-e in 

n,| ,,|x„„ g.-n.-,-al,/ing ,he ,.-enl.e ahead. .>■ p,vnMH„.-h 

lusmu l-> .vviuili/.iunn <m i.m. s. 
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